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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

em investigation into the cause of the failure of the expedition for the 

relief of Lieutenant GREELY has been occupied with the testimony 
of General HAZEN and Captain Post for the defence. On many points 
these gentlemen simply offer a flat contradiction to the statements made 
in the earlier part of the evidence received, and especially so as to the 
character of the “Proteus’’ andhercrew. On others, however, they give 
what looks like a substantial reason for not adopting the course which 
earlier witnesses had declared to be the only wise one. Thetruth is that 
these Arctic expeditions have in themselves so much of folly and rash- 
ness that it is easy to represent almost any part of their conduct as foolish 
and rash, however much forethought and caution may have been exer- 
cised. General HAZEN certainly made a point when he quoted a high 
English authority to the effect that the instructions given to such expedi- 
tions can never be more than advisory, and that the officers in charge 
always must take the responsibility of rejecting or following them. 


THE New York importers must be a most exacting class of persons. 
They give Mr. FOLGER no credit for the devotion to the importing inter- 
est he has shown throughout his course as Secretary of the Treasury. 
All the past counts for nothing in view of his having published the report 
of the special agent which exposed the dishonesty practised in the im- 
portation of silks and ribbons ; and they talk as though their indignation 
would suffice to drive him out of Mr. ARTHUR'S Cabinet. Even in the 
matter of this report Mr. FOLGER may be said to have done all that 
was possible for them, as he withheld it from the public until its 
publication was demanded in the New York newspapers. Nor do we 
hear of any steps taken to follow up the report by displacing the expert 
whom it involves in complicity with the importers, or otherwise putting 
an effective stop to these practices. 

A religious paper, after expressing a holy indignation at these frauds 
on the national revenue, proceeds to remark that they furnish an un- 
answerable argument for the adoption of Free Trade. It is hard to con- 
ceive of any fact in trade or finance in which some people would fail to 
find an argument against Protection. They remind us of the zeal of 
the old Scotch preacher who found an argument against prelacy in every 
text of the Bible, not excepting the “ADAM, SETH, Enocu,” of the Book 
of Chronicles. This very paper would resent the argument against 
Prohibition from the notorious fact that prohibitory laws provoke and 
multiply offences. If our tariff laws do so, it is not, as in the other case, 
because this is involved in the character of such legislation. All that is 
needed is to substitute specific for ad valorem duties, and then false in- 
voices become impossible and undervaluation useless. In this matter 
we might take a leaf out of the English book with profit. 


THE Civil Service Commission have made their annual report to the 
President, and express themselves as highly satisfied with the results of 
the year’s work. They have encountered no resistance from the executive 
officers of the Government, and in many cases they have been welcomed 
by them as furnishing a relief from oppressive and disagreeable duties 
in the selection of subordinates, by removing the pressure for political 
appointments. It is rather unfortunate that neither branch of Congress 
enlisted the service of the Commission forthe same purpose, each having 
changed all its servants, from the highest tothe lowest, on the principle of 
party patronage. In New York also, where the administration was 
changed a very few days before the new law went into effect, the new 
heads of the departments made a clean sweep of the subordinates in 
their offices, and appointed their political friends to the vacant places. 
It is evident that the Reform finds its strength, not in the adhesion of 
party leaders, but in the popular demand for its existence and enforce- 
ment. 

The Commission, as might have been expected, encountered some 
difficulty in effecting a perfectly fair examination of the applicants for 
office. In several instances, persons who were examined had recourse 














to trickery to secure unfair advantage ; and in one case a part of the ex- 
amination papers reached the public through a newspaper before it was 
submitted to the candidates. The Commission appeal to the specimens 
of papers submitted as a proof that they have labored to prepare ques- 
tions which should be reasonable and fair as a test of the possession of 
useful knowledge. We have not the slightest doubt of the excellence of 
their intentions or of the zeal with which these have been carried out; 
but we still are skeptical as to the sufficiency of any examinations to test 
practical capacity ; and we still think that the selection of subordinates 
by personal tests, impartially exercised, would admit to the service many 
excellent persons whom the competitive examinations may exclude. 


THE Boston Advertiser makes a suggestion that the next National 
Convention of the Republican party should meet at Chicago uncommitted 
to the support of particular candidates, and that the nominations should 
be the outcome of the conferences and deliberations of the Convention 
itself. This would be desirable, if it were possible; but until some means 
is found to obliterate the differences within the party, or to convince the 
leaders of its various sections that they should not seek to secure delega- 
tions of their own way of thinking, we must expect a convention after the 
old fashion. And the best that we can hope is the nomination of a man 
who will not be so objectionable to any wing of the party as to be the oc- 
casion of a bolt, or of such passivity on election-day as defeated Mr. 
FOLGER in New York. 

The Advertiser would have done better to have asked more than an 
uncommitted convention. Why not abolish conventions altogether, and 
amend the Constitution so as to bring the Presidential electors together 
and unpledged at Washington, and leave to them the choice of the 
President? Something like this was the intention of the authors of the 
Constitution, and national party conventions, like the caucuses which 
they succeeded, have only resulted from its allowing the electors to meet 
in the several States, instead of at the national capital. Under the ar- 
rangement we suggest, the electors might be sworn that they had given 
no pledge and committed themselves to no candidate. In that case, the 
preceding election would be a question, not of men, but of measures, and 
a party would get votes, not because it had put up a popular candidate 
or its opponents an unpopular one, but because of the hold its principles 
had taken on the minds of the people. This would relieve the canvass 
of the painful and disgraceful personalities which have characterized it 
almost ever since the retirement of General WASHINGTON. 


THE friends of the reciprocity treaty with Mexico evidently do not 
mean to allow the present session to pass without a special effort to secure 
its ratification. The treaty was laid aside last session, not because of the 
pressure of business in the Senate, but for solid reasons against its passage. 
Those reasons have lost no forceinthe meantime. Onthecontrary, insome 
directions they have gained force. The expectations of great financial 
results from the railroads connecting the two countries are far from being 
as bright as they were a year ago, one of the roads being already in a 
torpid condition. The notion that Mexico intends to confer any special 
or exclusive favors upon her neighbor republic by this treaty has been 
set aside by the announcement that her new treaty with England pledges 
her to extend to that country every privilege she accords to us. 

The main argument against such treaties is that they alter the fiscal 
legislation of the country without any action from that branch of the na- 
tional Legislature which directly represents the people of the United 
States and is chosen by them. A Free Trade President with the help of 
a Senate of the same way of thinking could fasten that policy on the 
country for twenty or even fifty years, by negotiating a series of recip- 
rocity treaties with England, France, Germany and Canada; and the 
people would have no redress, even though they had just elected a House 
of Representatives to carry out the opposite policy. It was perfectly. 
reasonable, therefore, for the House of Representatives some years ago ta 
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enter, at the motion of Judge KELLEY, its solemn protest against the rati- 
fication of treaties which modified the legislation adopted by both branches 
of Congress. 

A second reason against this treaty is found in the existence of 
“most-favored nation "’ clauses in all the commercial treaties which we 
have negotiated with European countries. Under these clauses, every- 
thing we bring in from Mexico free or at a reduced rate of duty must be 
admitted on the same terms from these countries and their colonies. 
The admission of English goods into France on the terms specified in the 
commercial treaty between France and Belgium, because of a clause of 
this kind in the English treaty with France, shows that this principle is 
fully recognized in European practice, and that European countries will 
insist upon it as their right, as, indeed, they are entitled to do. 

In fine, a reciprocity treaty, instead of being a private and neighborly 
arrangement between two countries, as most people conceive it, affects 
every article specified in it, from whatever country it may be imported 
after the ratification of the treaty. It behooves the Senate, therefore, if it 
must venture upon legislation so bad in principle and so objectionable as 
a precedent, to look at the ultimate consequences which may result from 
reciprocity with Mexico. 


Mr. Hoar has called up once more the question of the regulation of 
the Presidential succession. The situation of affairs at the time when 
Mr. ARTHUR became President shows that the neglect or oversight of the 
Senate to choose a temporary president might leave the nation without 
an executive head, as the law now stands. The law also offers induce- 
ments to putting the Vice-President out of the way in case of his acces- 
sion to the Presidency, in order to bring in a President of the opposite 
party. Mr. Hoar’s proposal to vest the succession after the Vice-Presi- 
dent in the members of the Cabinet, is eminently reasonable and states- 
manlike, as it would remove much temptation to political assassinations. 
But it is still defective, as it leaves the Vice-President to succeed the 
President in case of the latter’s death. It would be better, if possible, to 
amend the Constitution so as to vest the succession to the President in the 
Secretary of State, and then in the other members of the Cabinet in a 
fixed order. As these are men of the President's own selection and pre- 
sumably his political friends, their succession never would furnish a mo- 
tive for his assassination. No GuiITeAu would have killed Mr. GARFIELD 
to secure the succession of Mr. BLAINE. 


‘‘THE broth is never eaten as hot as it is cooked,” says a German 
proverb, which finds its illustration in the attitude of the House toward 
the tariff question. The hey-day of revenue reform came to an end with 
or soon after Mr. CARLISLE’S election to the Speakership. The resist- 
ance of Mr. RANDALL’S Protectionist minority, said to number some fifty 
members, has been so reinforced by protests and warnings from without, 
and so confirmed by the extreme proposals of tariff reduction which have 
come from Mr. Morrison, Mr. HurpD and Mr. BUCKNER, that the mod- 
erate or central element of the party has taken the alarm and is by no 
means disposed to follow the leadership of the Speaker and his imme- 
diate friends in this matter. This we regard as rather unfortunate, and 
we still hope that our Democratic friends will rally from their fright and 
proceed to make the issue as they have promised to make it. On some 
points they certainly will be forced to take a definite action, one of these 
being the proposed restoration of the wool duties, and another the pro- 
posed removal of the duties on unrefined sugars. But we should prefer 
a clear issue and a fair fight along the whole line as the best preparation 
for the election of 1884. 

Some of the members of the House from the Northwest are proposing 
to retaliate on France for the exclusion of American pork from that coun- 
try by the recent resolution of its Corps Legis/atif. This will have rather 
a childish look, unless we can put our action on as high grounds as 
those alleged by M. Bert in his argument against the American pig. 
French silks, ceramics, and the like, we hardly can exclude as unwhole- 
some; and we should regret the exclusion of silks as likely to stimulate 
unduly and temporarily their production in America. But French wines 
are notoriously the outcome of chemical processes and combinations in 
which such wholesome substances as grape-juice play a very small part. 

The health of Americans who drink wines would be much promoted, 
and in the long run their tastes and comfort amply consulted, by shut- 
ting out the production of Bordeaux and confining our consumption to 
what is furnished us from such centres of native viticulture as Pleasant 
Valley, Lynchburg and California. 





THE bill which we published last week for the utilization of the na- 
tional surplus of revenue has been presented in the House of Representa- 
tives and subjected to the criticism of the opponents of the plan. The 
Times of New York thinks that when the second half of the surplus has 
been distributed on the basis of population for the payment of debt and 
relief of taxation the limitation conveyed in the words, ‘“‘ and for no other 
purpose,” is unmeaning or superfluous. Those words, however, are of 
prime importance. They prevent the States from funding their share, or 
distributing it among their people, as Maine and New Hampshire in 1836, 
or employing it in the construction of fortifications and the like. Zhe 
Times also thinks that the bill gives the Secretary of the Treasury too 
great a discretion in authorizing him to withhold temporarily the share 
due to a State which has not employed its previous allotments in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bill. This clause, however, vests in the Sec- 
retary a discretion whose very existence makes it sure that he never will 
have the occasion for its exercise. The knowledge that the Secretary 
can suspend payment of a State’s share would make it certain that every 
State would take care not to bring itself within the reach of this power. 


Mr. DINGLEY’S BILL to relieve American ships in the foreign trade of 
a great number of exactions, charges, disabilities as to their crews, etc., 
was reported unanimously from special committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Wednesday, and it is to be hoped that it can be passed 
with little delay. It will very much aid American shipping and should 
have been made a law long ago. 


THE new treaty of commerce with Spain is the outcome of a long 
series of negotiations between the two countries with reference to the 
discriminating duties imposed by each on the commerce of the other. It 
was Spain that began the discrimination by laying thirty per cent. higher 
duties on goods taken to Cuba or Porto Rico in American than in Spanish 
ships. This policy she refused to regard as unfriendly, but insisted on 
regarding as such the United States law of 1864 which laid a ten per 
cent. duty on goods coming from those colonies in Spanish vessels. 
Upon this she retorted by putting all American goods, in whatever vessels 
imported, under the thirty per cent. duty. By this she meant to teach us 
the difference between a supposed and a real discrimination. At last 
she reached the conclusion that nothing was to be done with so obstinate 
a country as ours, and that her colonies were more hurt by the restriction 
than either she or they were benefited, and therefore resolved to make 
the change we asked. But a good deal more change than this will be 
needed before our merchants get anything like fair play in the ports of 
the Spanish colonies. For a long time, it has been assumed by the 
Spanish authorities that while other foreigners must be treated with 
decency any kind of treatment was good enough for Americans; and so 
inert has been our diplomacy that on more than one occasion our citizens 
have owed their lives to the timely intervention of a British consul. 


SINCE our last, Governor ROBINSON of Massachusetts, Governor 
LupLow of New Jersey, Governor MCLANE of Maryland, and Governor 
Foster of Ohio, have added messages to our political literature. Gov- 
ernor ROBINSON, under whose rule the ‘‘ Bay State” breathes freely once 
more, urges the reduction of elections and legislative sessions to the 
standard common with the other States of the Union, only two of which 
have annual elections and only six annual sessions. He also suggests 
the establishment of the Civil Service Reform in that State,—a matter in 
which New York still leads the whole country. 

Governor LupLow speaks at large on the difficult subject of State 
taxation. New Jersey is one of the wealthiest and most compact Com- 
monwealths in the Union; but no wealth and no economy of expendi- 
tures make it easy to raise by direct taxation the sums needed for a re- 
spectably-managed State government. In every Commonwealth there is 
evidence enough that the States went too far in 1789 in giving direct 
taxation entirely into the hands of the national Government, and that 
something like the distribution of the national surplus is needed to restore 
the balance. 

Governor Foster, like Governor CLEVELAND of New York, sends 
his message to a Legislature of the party opposed to his own. He 
praises highly the liquor legislation of the last Legislature, and suggests 
its extension in language which shows that any attempt to repeal it will 
be met by his veto. He also and with justice complains of the reduction 
of the duties on wool as an injury to the interests of the State. 
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THE Philadelphia Republicans have nominated a municipal ticket 
which, regardless of the personality of those on it, is politically weak 
and unsatisfactory. Mr. SMITH, the present presiding officer in Select 
Council, is named for Mayor, and is unacceptable because his capacity 
for so important a public service is not proved, because his political 
methods have been “shifty’’ and not straightforward, because he has 
made a personal canvass to secure the place, and because he has given 
assurances that he will mzke the police force a partisan body. This last 
step is directly in the face of all the work of municipal reform done in 
Philadelphia for the last three years, and if Mr. SMiruH should be elected 
on such a platform a new period of local corruption might be confidently 
expected. Whenever thoroughgoing, hide-bound partisanship can be 
invoked to protect an act of bad public policy, then corruption soon 
becomes supreme. 


THE ticket is especially weakened, however, by the failure to re- 
nominate for Receiver of Taxes the present excellent incumbent, Mr. 
Hunrer. To defeat him in the convention was, as every sensible man 
clearly saw, a most egregious political mistake as well as a bad stroke of 
public policy. The people generally outside the ruts of partisan machinery 
undoubtedly desire his re-election, and it was the plainest dictate of pru- 
dence not to let him be thrust aside in the convention. The candidate 
selected, Mr. PIERIE, was beaten by Mr. HUNTER three years ago, and 
while he may be entirely competent for the place the policy of beating 
Mr. HunTER for his benefit is a wrong and will probably prove a costly 
one. 


THE Democrats of the Ohio Legislature have rendered an admirable 
service to the Republican party by electing Mr. PAYNE to the Senator- 
ship, instead of re-electing Mr. PENDLETON. The opposition to Mr. 
PENDLETON was so much on the line of criticism of his advocacy of Civil 
Service Reform that the vote must be regarded as showing how little 
relish the Democratic party have for that reform. Mr. PAYNE was ob- 
jectionable to some as the representative of the Standard Oil Company, 
an Ohio corporation which threatens to play a dangerous part in the pol- 
itics of at least two Commonwealths and now begins to send its represen- 
tatives to the national Senate. Altogether, the result is one which must 
dishearten those who look to the Democratic party as the party of re- 
form and of the future. Its only good side is that Mr. PAYNE adds one 
to the Protectionists of the Senate. 


THE burning of a Roman Catholic nunnery and school at Belleville, 
in Southern Illinois, by which thirty lives were lost, is one of the most 
painful events with which the new year opened. Following our usual 
fashion in architecture, the nunnery seems to have been constructed 
after a model obtained in Europe, and with the prairie all around it was 
a narrow and lofty building of four stories. The Conventual rules re- 
quired every room to be locked from the outside when its occupants had 
retired for the night, and this rule had been carried out to the letter. 
There were no special facilities for the escape of the inmates of the build- 
ing, and some who threw themselves from the upper stories were killed 
by the fall to the sidewalk. The town has a fire engine but no ladder 
company, and the bitter cold was much in the way of obtaining water 
or doing anything else to extinguish the flames. As a consequence of 
these manifold neglects, mourning has been carried to a great number of 
families of the wealthiest class in the southern counties of the State, with 
whom this convent was a favorite school. Inno European country would 
the Government have permitted such an institution to be conducted with 
this complete disregard of the safety of its inmates. 


THE Government has been defeated in the suit brought against the 
Post-Office authorities by the Third National Bank of New Orleans, and 
the terms of the decision are such as to throw open the mails for a time 
to the Louisiana State Lottery, as whose agent the Bank was acting. It 
seems that Mr. GRESHAM made a technical mistake in merely rescind- 
ing the order by which Mr. Keys had admitted the Lottery to use the 
mails until he was better informed as to its legality. Mr. GRESHAM 
should have informed himself as to the illegality of the Lottery, and 
should have issued a new order instead of rescinding the old one. This 
was exacted of him by the terms of the law, which vested in the Post- 
master-General not arbitrary but discretionary power in the matter. As 
it was palpable that Mr. GREsHAM had not sought fresh information, and 
had before him none save that with which Mr. Keys had become 





dissatisfied, his action was arbitrary and therefore illegal. But this is an 
oversight which he probably will lose no time in correcting. 


THE Dublin news-mongers announce the release of Mr. EDWARD 
HARRINGTON after serving a term of imprisonment for the offence, as 
they say, of printing in his newspaper an invitation for a meeting of per- 
sons who desired to join the ‘Invincibles."’ The gentleman who sent 
this despatch could not but be well enough acquainted with the facts to know 
that it was false. No such notice ever appeared in Mr. HARRINGTON’S 
paper. A placard to this effect was posted on the walls of the town in 
which he lives, and Mr. HARRINGTON was sent to jail because the police 
satisfied the magistrates that it had been printed from the types used in 
his office. No evidence was produced to show that Mr. HARRINGTON 
was in any way cognizant of it, and the offence might have been com- 
mitted by any of his subordinates without his knowledge. But the com- 
mon-law maxims which define responsibility in other parts of the British 
Islands seem to have no currency in Ireland. 


THE situation in Spain is ominous of trouble for ALFoNSO’s rule. 
The coalition between the two factions of the Liberal party under the 
lead of Sefior HERRERA, by which a working majority in the Cortes was 
secured for the Ministry, has come to anend. Sefior SAGAstTA shrinks 
from carrying out the programme of reform to which the Ministry com- 
mitted themselves in the recent speech from the throne, and the Re- 
publicans refuse to act with Sefior HERRERA and his advanced Liberals, 
because they are Monarchists. As a consequence, the Ministry have 
failed to secure a majority by a coalition with either the party to the 
right or that to the left of them, and a dissolution is imminent. In fine, 
the device of parliamentary government, which once was thought a polit- 
ical cure-all, is breaking down at once in England, the country of its in- 
vention, and in the Continental countries which have adopted it from her. 
To succeed it requires the existence of two parties only; and the ten- 
dency to individuality in modern politics has resulted in giving, not two 
parties, but half a dozen, to every national legislature in Europe. 

THE assassination of a Russian official with which the year began 
proves, as was feared, the first step in a general revival of the Nihilists’ 
policy of reform by terror. Iteven is said that the recent injury sustained 
by the Czar was not, as reported, the result of an accident, but was a 
shot in the shoulder from a party of Nihilists who waylaid him on his 
return from a hunting expedition. And now it is said that Count 
To.sto1 and three other officials high in power have received notice 
that they are to be killed by the agents of this murderous organization. 
This ill news seems to show that the Nihilists have waited as long as 
they mean to wait for evidences of the reformatory disposition of the new 
Czar, and that now they intend to resort to the measures by which 
his father was destroyed. 


THE demand from England that Egypt shall withdraw her troops 
from Khartoum, and shall fix her southern boundary at the second cd@ta- 
ract on the Nile, has produced a not unnatural indignation, both in 
Egypt and on the Continent of Europe. The Ministry have resigned, 
rather than be guilty of such an offence against the integrity of the 
country and of the Sultan’s empire; and the Khedive has shown his 
sympathy with their reluctance by accepting their resignation without 
delay. But he has also shown his own powerlessness; for an abler 
ruler would have kept his Ministers and supported them in carrying out 
their own policy. He hasgiven Turkey notice that in case his territories are 
reduced by cutting off the Soudan he must reduce the annual tribute to 
the Porte by more than three million dollars. If he had been a man of 
quicker wit and more courage, he would have notified the English and 
the French that the loss of the Soudan would oblige him to repudiate a part 
of the principal of his European debt, as his reduced territories would be 
insufficient to sustain so great a burden. He then would have had the 
exchanges and dourses of Western Europe working with him for the sup- 
pression of EL MAHDI's rebellion in order to save their bonds; and it is 
from this quarter that England and France seem to have been deriving 
the motives of their Egyptian policy ever since Mr. GosCHEN’s ill-fated 
visit to Egypt. 

As England will neither conquer the Soudan herself nor permit Egypt 
to do so, it is not unreasonable that Turkey should desire to undertake it. 
Indeed, in the view of public law the rights of Turkey in the matter are 
prior to those of either England or Egypt. The Soudan is first of alla 
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part of the Sultan’s empire, and Egypt holds it of him as suzerain by 
rights which England acknowledged when she invoked his intervention 
against the uprising of the Egyptian people under ARABI Pasha. But 
the principles of public right must yield once more to the necessities of 
“British interests,’’ which would be better promoted by having the Sou- 
dan coast in the hands of the Abyssinian king than in those of the Sub- 
lime Porte ; andso King JOHN has been invited pretty openly to advance 
his troops‘into the disputed territory. By all accounts, there is not much 
to choose between this Christian potentate and EL MAnDI, in point of 
either civilization or humanity. 
[See “News Summary,” page 221.| 





PRIVATE BUSINESS AND PUBLIC FINANCE. 
S has already been said, the future of business depends upon the 
future of national finance. The one is influenced by the other at 
too many points, and too powerfully at all of them, to be independent or 
only self-concerned. 

Upon what, then, is the country to rely as to the future of our finance ? 
What assurance may it have that the several pressing financial subjects 
will receive attention in good time, and be dealt with vigorously and wisely ? 
We may consider the case by the process of elimination. It may be 
asked whether the Democratic party, whose majority in the House of 
Representatives is so large, is likely to give the country the needed legis- 
tion. Will it deal with the exigent questions of surplus revenue and tax 
reform, with the banks, with the shipping question, with silver coinage, 
with the tariff, upon a consistent, sound and judicious plan which will 
reassure the business of the country, enable it to measure its own strength, 
and give it a safe basis for future operations? 

We suppose that the most earnest friend of the Democratic party 
could hardly say with confidence that the country can rely upon such 
legislation at the hands of the present majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That majority is not a compact but a distracted body. Upon 
every and all of the several financial subjects it holds varying and con- 
flicting opinions. Upon the tariff, though it chose by nearly three to one 
a Free Trade Speaker, it cannot unite its strength for effective work, and 
it is unlikely to accomplish any legislation of importance at the present 
session. Upon the silver question it will do nothing, unless it be in the 
direction of a still more easy and extensive coinage of Mr. BLAND’s dol- 
lars. Upon the repeal of the whiskey taxation the opinions of its mem- 
bers are ranged on both sides of the question. As tothe banks—and, 
indeed, as to all of the several issues,—its disposition is tempered simply 
by a fear that radical action such as a majority of its members are in- 
clined to would destroy its chances in the Presidential canvass. 

It is true that Mr. RANDALL with other influential members are using 
and will use their influence to prevent measures that will alarm the busi- 
ness interests of the country. But if they succeed in this they will do no 
more, and they hope to do no more, than serve as a brake on the down- 
hill purposes of their associates. Their plans are purely negative. They 
propose no measures ; they have no expectation of so dealing with the 
situation as to permanently improve it, but only of preventing on the 
part of their own party action which the country will regard as making 
the situation worse. 

If, then, we cannot expect a united and intelligent movement from 
the Democrats, where are we to look? Necessarily to the Republican 
side. The Republicans have but a minority in the House, but they have 
a majority in the Senate and they have full possession of the executive 
office. This last gives them an initiative not less valuable than that held 
by the majority of the House, and when as now the latter is paralyzed by 
its own inability to settle upon a definite policy the opportunity of the 
Executive and the Senate is by comparison made greatly the larger. It 
may be said certainly that the President and his Cabinet cannot legis- 
late. Neither can they. It may be said, too, that the Senate alone can- 
not make laws, and that such bills as the Republicans of that chamber 
. would pass the Democrats of the House would defeat. But it is not now 
a question what shall be instantly done. From the business standpoint 
—and it is this simply which here engages our attention,—it is a question 
whether the country can have the assurance that the Republicans, if put 
into full power, will handle the national finances with skill and wisdom. 
Since their opponents cannot even unite upon any measures of import- 
ance, bad or good, and since the best Democratic hopes extend no further 
than the prevention of destructive legislation, the business interests look 








naturally and necessarily to see what assurance the Republicans can 
give them. 

At each of the several junctures since the close of the war, the Repub- 
licans have dealt with the financial questions that arose, and on the whole 
have dealt with them successfully. Whatever has been accomplished 
upon each occasion has been by Republican resolution and persistency. 
The history of resumption, for instance, is one that confers honor upon 
the one party and on the other sets the seal of discredit. Nothing in the 
past gives ground for the expectation that the Democrats, had they a ma- 
jority in the Senate as in the House, would give the country legislation 
that would satisfy and reassure the business interests. 

Looking then, as we must, to the Republican membership in Con- 
gress, and to the initiatory powers of the President and his advisers, it 
is vital to the future prosperity of business that they should give proof of 
capability to furnish the country with the needed legislation and adminis- 
tration. Trade and manufactures are hopefully situated, if they are to 
have their opportunities made good to them by a protective and assuring 
public policy. Ifthe currency is to be stable and well founded; if there 
is to be a wise relief of local taxation; if there is to be just dealing with 
the‘banks and their circulation ; if the rebuilding of our foreign commerce 
is to be wisely fostered; if, above all, the American markets are to be 
preserved to American producers, and American wages for labor are to 
be protected against the degradation rates of Europe ; then there need be 
no concern as to the ability of our business affairs to go on successfully. 
But they want the assurance of this, and the question is: Shall they 
have it? 








PROTECTION AND DEPRESSION. 11. 


HE cure-all of the Free Traders, by which they propose to relieve all 
the industrial distresses of the country, is the increase of foreign 
commerce. Mr. McDONALD has been insisting on this point in an 
address to the Democratic editors of Indiana. He begins boldly: “In 
every age of the world, the wealth and power of a nation have been 
judged more by the extent and character of its [foreign, ] commerce than 
by any other standard; and in ancient as well as in modern times those 
nations that displayed the most enterprise in commercial pursuits have 
led the van in the march of civilization.’”’ This sounds well, and might 
deceive by its speciousness better intellects than those of either its author 
or his hearers. But a little thought shows the fallacy of it as applied to 
the United States. In both ancient and modern times, until the centre 
of the world’s interests gravitated to the Western Continent, nations 
were little groups of people occupying a limited area of the earth's sur- 
face,—limited in climate and productions as well as in extent. The trend 
of the mountains in the Old World from east to west sundered the dif- 
ferent climates from each other, while they also fixed the lines of national 
territory. In America all this is changed. Here the mountains run from 
climate to climate. A vast area of widely different capacity in its several 
parts becomes the home of a single people, and the commerce which 
‘mixes the seasons and the golden hours”’ is transacted within national 
boundaries. Our own territory as a nation supplies nearly every article 
of prime necessity whose use our people desire. Strike out of the total 
of British commerce the articles which one part of our country supplies 
to the rest,—cotton, wheat, corn, wool, and a large part of the rice and 
sugar,—and see to what the British total would be brought by the reduc- 
tion. The commerce of the United States is the vastest in the world, 
and the tonnage employed in it is the vastest also. But this vast com- 
merce is not what Mr. MCDONALD recognizes as such, It is not foreign 
commerce. And this tonnage is not such as comes into comparison with 
the ocean tonnage reported by Great Britain or Norway. It is the 
tonnage of the ships, barges, boats, and what not, on the manifold lakes 
and rivers of the country. 

English observers see and admit this fact to which American Free 
Traders like Mr. MCDONALD are so obtuse. They say: ‘Our reason- 
ing as to international relations does not apply to the United States as it 
applies to Europe. There a continent almost lies within the bounds of a 
nation, and its parts enjoy the freest trade with each other; while the 
whole restricts its commerce with the rest of the world.”’ 

Mr. McDonatLp contrasts the bulk of our commerce with that of 
England, to our disadvantage; but he does not venture to apply to the 
situation the major premise of his argument which we have quoted above. 
He does not say: ‘‘ England and other countries take the lead of us 
among the civilized nations, and are shown to be greater and more 
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powerful countries than we by these figures of exports and imports.” He 
does not say so, because he does not believe it. He recognizes other 
and better tests of the wealth and power of nations than this. 

The Indiana Senator goes on to criticise the present commercial 
situation of the country, and on some points quite rightly. He thinks 
that the export of food to Europe is exhausting our soil and cannot be 
regarded with satisfaction. He thinks it probable that the competition of 
India and the British colonies will put a period to it at no distant day. In 
this every Protectionist who has studied the matter will agree with him. 
But not as tothe remedy. That he finds in a reduction of the tariff du- 
ties, in order to foster and promote the export of our manufactures in 
place of our grain and raw materials. Here Mr. McDoNnaLp and the 
Free Traders generally should be a little more explicit. How is the abo- 
lition of import duties to favor exports? The old economists said: ‘If 
you buy more freely from abroad, other countries will buy more freely 
from you. Commodities are paid for in commodities. If you do not 
buy, you cannot sell."" That would have sounded much more plausible, 
if we had not tried it through so many decades of our history and found 
to what it amounted. It meant a limited increase in the market for our 
food and raw materials, and a far vaster increase in the importation of 
foreign manufactures, the balance being paid by a wholesale exportation 
of gold. That, however, is not the kind of commerce Mr. MCDONALD 
wants. He wants or professes to want the export of manufactures; and 
he has a vague idea, picked up from some loose reasoner, that the intro- 
duction of something like Free Trade would cheapen the cost of production 
and enable our manufacturers to sell abroad. 

Let us see. The chief costs of manufacture are: 

1. The cost of capital or current rate of interest for money. 

2. The cost of Iabor. 

3. The cost of raw materials and of power. 

4. The burden of direct taxation. 

That Free Trade will make any change for the better in either the 
first or the last of these four, we have not seen alleged. It is therefore 
the cost of materials and of labor that is to be affected. But Mr. Mc- 
DONALD'S concern is to effect such a change in the situation as will 
enable us to work up our own raw materials, of which we produce a 
superabundance, into manufactured goods for export. His main re- 
liance, therefore, cannot be on the import of cheaper raw materials from 
abroad, even though he may favor lower duties and large importations in 
the case of some of these. It all comes to a question of wages, and 
this he feels; for to this objection he especially addresses himself. And 
his answer comes to no more than the school-boy’s answer: ‘‘ You're 
another!’’ With Protection have come difficulties in the labor market ; 
therefore, no argument from the wages paid to American labor can be 
urged against Free Trade. We should like to see the suppressed pre- 
mise which connects these two bits of argument. 

After all is said, this is what the question resolves itself into. It is a 
workingman’s question, first of all. The American manufacturer, thanks 
to twenty-four years of persistence in the policy of Protection, is ina better 
position to bear the brunt of foreign competition than he ever was before. 
He has made his start in the organization of his industrial forces, and 
has learned the ways of his market. The country has accumulated cap- 
ital, thanks again to the policy it has pursued, at a rate and to an extent 
for which we find no parallel in our earlier experience as an industrial 
nation; and as a consequence the rate of interest for money has fallen 
to a figure hitherto unknown. Our manufacturers would suffer from any 
resort to Free Trade, and some of the first to suffer would be in the lit- 
tle clique that are clamoring for Free Trade in raw materials, and are 
thus helping the enemies of the protective system. The present condi- 
tion of manufacturers of woollen goods, who helped to take the duties off 
wool, may serve as a warning to those who think the free admission of 
raw materials is a panacea for depression. Yes, the manufacturers 
would suffer, but not to an extent such as they endured in 1816-23, or 
1837-41, or 1857-60. The conditions of production have not yet been 
equalized with those of Europe, and they never will be so long as the 
systems of government differ so widely and that of America is so 
costly. But many of those conditions have been equalized, and the 
greatest inequality left is in the cost of labor. To reduce this as nearly 
to the European level as possible, would be the first step forced on the 
manufacturers by a Free Trade tariff. They could not afford to pay men’s 
wages for the hard kinds of work, for instance, which in Europe are done 
by women and girls, such as nail-making or the making of cotton ties. 








They could not afford to pay a workman wages which would enable him 
to leave his wife in her home and send his children to school, when 
English families of the same class have to work, one and all, for their 
support. This and the like would be no longer possible in America; 
for in these things we should have to come to the European standard. 
And when we had reached that low level we might stand a good deal of 
foreign competition at the workingman’s expense. But he will doubt- 
less agree with us in the belief that there is no need of sacrificing him 
thus to the theories of Democratic candidates for the Presidency. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

“OME weeks ago, our contemporary, Zhe Bulletin, challenged our pre- 
diction that the rejection of Mr. GLADSTONE's bill for the extension 
of the suffrage by the British House of Lords would result in a dissolution 
of Parliament, and asked us to point to a case in which any action taken 
by the Peers had resulted in adissolution. Since that time, Mr. HERBERT 
GLADSTONE made a speech in which he predicted that the Lords will re- 
ject his father's bill, and that this will result in forcing a dissolution, 
either in 1884 or 1885. More recently, Zhe Pall Mali Gazette has asked 
a large number of members of Parliament what course they think should 
be pursued in case the Lords throw out the bill; and of one hundred and 
seventy who reply one hundred favor an immediate dissolution. This we 
hope will satisfy our contemporary that we were not wide of the mark in 
our prediction. It is quite true that in no previous case has a dissolution 
been brought about in this way. But previous Premiers have been able 
to resort to an enlargement of the House of Peers by adding members 
largely from their own party, or, what comes to the same thing, to a 
threat of doing so. In Mr. GLADSTONE'S present relations with Queen 
VicToRIA this would be altogether impossible, and the new situation 

forces a resort to novelty in procedure. 


“HAVE you read NIEBUHR’S discoveries?’’ wrote SYDNEY SMITH. 
‘‘ All Roman history is reversed. TARQUIN turns out a most respectable 
family man, and LUCRETIA a person whom Lady would not have 
visited.”” It is now the turn of Puivip Il. of Spain to appear as ‘ta most 
respectable family man."’ A number of his letters to his daughters have 
been discovered among the archives of Turin, and a Parisian publisher 
is about to issue them in a volume. These letters are said to present 
PHILIP in a totally new and unsuspected light,—as a tender and loving 
father. So tender was he that he shed tears, or says he did, whenever 
the least indisposition affected his daughters. And this was the man 
who had his son brought to a violent end, and who instigated all ALva’s 
massacres in the Low Countries! 


THE English bishops in many cases sign themselves with an abbre- 
viation of the Latin name of their sees, which has often given rise to lu- 
dicrous mistakes on the part of correspondents, such as addressing the 
Archbishop of Yor«K as ‘* WILLIAM Egor, Esq.”’ DURHAM signs ‘* DuN- 
ELM, WINCHESTER as ‘‘ WINTON,” etc. A correspondent of the London 
Morning ost writing anent this says with some force: ‘‘Two of our 
bishops sign themselves ‘EpwARD CANTUAR’ and ‘GEORGE TRURON.’ 
Surely this is a little slipshod and inaccurate. It—though why or where- 
fore I do not see,—we are to read ‘CANTUAR’ for ‘CANTERBURY,’ and 
‘ TRURON’ for ‘TRURO,’ we should find (as their respective corresponding 
prefixes,) ‘EDUARDUS’ and ‘GeorGivus.’ A jumble of Latin and Eng- 
lish surely cannot be defended.”’ 


TuHeE Pennsylvania Editorial Association will hold its annual business 
meeting at the Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, on Wednesday, the 23d inst. 

IN the opening article of The /opular Science Monthly for January, 
Professor E. J. JAMES, of the University of Pennsylvania, sheds new 
light on the famous Berlin report by which the relative superiority of 
classical training in the German gywaasia to the “modern”’ training in 
the rea? schools was supposed to be definitely settled. He says that the 
latter schools and the university students from them labored under 
several disadvantages which had nothing to dowith the decision of the 
main question; that in spite of these disadvantages the vea/ students 
have done fairly well in competition with the classical, who have all the 
traditions of society in their favor; that the report was not based on sta- 
tistics, but shows simply the feeling and prejudices of professors who 
were themselves without exception graduates of gymzasia, and naturally 
proterred to address those trained in a similar way, while many voted 
for the report simply as a means to decrease the attendance at the uni- 
versities, which they think is too great for the good of the country. 
Finally, Professor JAMES avers that no valid argument can be drawn 
from German experience to decide what is necessary or expedient in 
American colleges. The conditions are totally different, but in both 
countries the ‘‘modern”’ system still waits for a fair trial. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD lectured at Swarthmore College before the stu- 
dents, faculty, and some hundreds of invited guests, on the afternoon of 
the sth inst. his topic being ‘ Literature and Science.’’ The general 
force of his address was an argument for the study of letters rather than 
of physical science, though he presented this with certain important 
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qualifications. He applauded the engagement in their special work of men 
as great as HuxLey or Darwin, and he insisted that a knowledge of sci- 
entific results was necessary and appropriate as part of the equipment of 
any well-educated man. But that a mere acquisition of a number of un- 
related scientific facts, or a devotion to the processes of special study and 
discovery in physical science, furnished the fullest culture, he decidedly 
questioned. He quoted HuXLey as having presumed that he (ARNOLD,) 
referred simply to the ded/es /ettres when he declared that we should 
know “ the best which has been thought and said by modern nations ;”’ 
but he disclaimed with emphasis so narrow a view. The phrase involved 
a much wider field of knowledge,—not merely the ded/es lettres of a na- 
tion, but its military, political, legal and administrative work, the results 
of its great thinkers, inventors, etc. His lecture concluded with a brief 
consideration of the attacks upon the study of Greek. So far from Greek 
being dropped from the lists, he thought the time would come when wo- 
men would again, like Lady JANE Grey, make it their favorite study ; 
and at any rate he felt sure that its attractions would always preserve it 
to be the company and solace of scholars. 


PERPLEXITIES OF INDEX-MAKING. 


HE business of index-making holds a unique place in the catalogue 

of human industries. In whatever pursuit a man engages, judg- 
ment is sure to be passed on the merits of his work. In the case of the 
index-maker alone, the results of his labor are subjected to no scrutiny. 
He has nothing either to hope for or to fear from criticism. The pen of 
the critic rarely condescends to concern itself with the excellences or de- 
fects of the index to a book ; and the author of the publication, the pub- 
lisher and the buyer are alike indifferent to its merits. The reward of 
the index-maker is in no way adjusted to the amount of labor which he 
expends upon his task. He is given a certain piece of work to do ata 
certain price, and he may do it as well or as poorly as he chooses. The 
manner in which he performs it will not affect the remuneration which he 








may expect to receive for similar work in the future. He is given no di- ° 


rections as to how he is to proceed, there are no rules to guide him, and 
he has no criterion by which to weigh the quality of his work. The pub- 
lisher looks upon the index as anecessary adjunct to a book, just like the 
binding, and his only concern is to turn it out as cheaply as possible. 
The species of literary thing we call ‘‘index”’ is in consequence an un- 
heeded, unfostered and sickly growth, usually the product of ignorance 
and stupidity. The index-maker cannot afford to have the least spark of 
a literary conscience in him. The moment he begins to weigh and dis- 
criminate, he is lost. 

It is little understood what an amount of painstaking labor is 
involved in the preparation of an index such as could be pronounced 
actually good. To group together in a satisfactory manner the facts 
relating to each subject is frequently a task which even the author of 
the book would find it impossik'!e to accomplish. In no class of publi- 
cations is this better illustrated than in the case of historical works. 
Take, for example, a history of the United States. What disposition is 
to be made in the index of such subjects as ‘Indians,”’ ‘‘Spaniards,”’ 
“ Canada,” “ France,”’ ‘‘ Puritans,” ‘‘ Taxation,” ‘‘Congress,”’ “Slavery,” 
“Currency,” ‘“ Navy,” “New England,” “ Tories,” ‘“‘ Nullification’’? It 
is evident that if under the head of ‘‘Indians”’ the most important facts 
relating to the race were registered, and the same thing were done with 
all such titles as ‘‘Spaniards,”’ “ French,”’ ‘ Iroquois,” ‘‘ Hurons,” and 
the like, the work of the index-maker would simply have to be endless. 
How much time and labor would it not take, only to sift out and enter 
the main facts relating to each individual colony? To deal in anything 
like a proper and logical way with comprehensive titles like the above, 
is virtually an impossibility ; and yet we cannot afford to leave them 
out. What is the index-maker really to do with such a subject as 
“Troquois’’? The race is at one time spoken of as the “ Iroquois,”’ at 
another as the ‘‘Five Nations,” and then as the ‘Six Nations.” If he 
belongs to the ignorant and inadvertent class of literary drudges, he is 
likely to make a sad business of it. Are passages dealing with the 
achievements of individual tribes of the Iroquois family, as the Mohawks 
or Senecas, to be entirely ignored under the heading, ‘‘Iroquois’’? Is 
the account of the foundation of Plymouth Colony to be referred to under 
“Massachusetts,” or not? Asthe name, ‘“‘ Massachusetts,’’ is not likely 
to occur in connection with the event, the indexer will probably make 
no reference to the passage. But suppose, now, an uninformed reader 
wishes to learn something about the first colonization of Massachusetts, 
How is he to know that he must look under the heading, ‘‘ Plymouth,” 
or ‘Pilgrim Fathers,’ being ignorant as to where or by whom the first 
settlement was made? He may thus, no matter how full the index may 
be, fail to find his way to even the most important facts. We cannot 
easily imagine a more discouraging situation than that of the conscien- 
tious indexer of a universal history attempting to grapple with such a 
combination as ‘‘Saracens,”’ ‘“‘ Arabs,”’ “‘ Moors.” 

Among the minor questions which present themselves in the compila- 
tion of an index to a historical work, is the disposition to be made of 
persons who figure under different names at different periods, as the 
public men of England. The plan adopted in the voluminous register 
to Green's ‘‘ History of the English People”’ is to give part of a person’s 
career at one place and part at another. Thus, the events in the life of 
the Protector Somerset prior to his elevation to that dignity and to the 
rank of duke are indexed under the title, ‘‘Hertford.”’ In like manner, 
the career of Chatham is entered, part under “ Pitt’? and part under 





“Chatham.”” We cannot see any sufficient reason why all the facts 
should not be indexed together under ‘‘Somerset"’ and ‘“ Chatham,” 
making simply a cross-reference under ‘‘ Hertford” and “ Pitt,”” or vice 
versa. All that might be urged against it is that the reader in the interval 
between looking in the index and turning to the passage referred to might 
forget that “Somerset” is ‘‘ Hertford,’ and fail to recognize the person. 
Whatever there is in this objection is dissipated by the fact that the his- 
torian in writing his work never thinks of the perplexities of the index- 
maker, and so it happens that he chooses to speak of the ‘‘great com- 
moner”’ at the close of his career as simply “ Pitt.”’ 

The index-maker is apt to be occasionally perplexed in the matter of 
identifying the personages with whom he has to deal. Thus, in the case 
of Green’s ‘‘ History ’’ the compiler has apparently failed to satisfy him- 
self that the Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland, spoken of in Vol. III., 
is the very same Morton who figures in Vol. II., and accordingly he 
gives to that nobleman a dual personality. Is it possible that Lord 
Somers, president of the Royal Society, is a different man from him who 
is entered immediately below as ‘‘Somers, John (afterwards Lord)” ? 
This is not worse than making two persons out of ‘‘ William Johnson”’ 
and ‘Sir William Johnson,” as we have seen done in the case of a 
history of the United States. So long as writers are unwilling to make 
the indexes for their works themselves, we cannot hope to see any very 
good work of this kind. But how can we expect that authors of large 
and weighty publications will ever consent to settle down to months of 
weary drudgery, when there is neither fame nor money to be earned? 
We fear that we have to do with an evil for which in the nature of things 
there is no remedy. 








LONDON SQUARES. 


Wee Grosvenor Square scarcely retains to-day a house of any 
historic associations, the other two of London’s old aristocratic 
squares have seen few changes. In Berkeley Square still stands z# s/ati 
guo the plain, spacious old mansion, the e#frée to which was the dream 
of fashionable aspirants half a century ago, when its owner, ‘‘ hard-hearted 
Sarah,” was a queen of society and, as Ticknor tells us, sternly in his 
hearing refused Wellington, with the halo of Waterloo fresh upon him, 
entrance to Almack’s after eleven o'clock. Middle-aged people will 
recall Lady Jersey’s splendidly appointed vzs-a-vzs, with its two stalwart 
“‘ Jeameses,”’ matchless in point of calf. Indeed, with the exception of 
the Duchesses of Northumberland and Inverness, she was the very last to 
habitually drive about London with a brace of ‘“‘ men of figure” at her 
back. A little further down on the same side still stands the whilom 
London abode of the great Clive, whilst Lansdowne House is as it was in 
the time of the present marquis’s grandfather. 

St. James’s Square has likewise resisted for the most part innovations. 
The scene of Lady Blessington’s brilliant reunions is, it is true, no longer 
a private house, but the fine old residence of the late Earl de Grey is yet, 
we believe, in the family; while Lord Derby, the Bishop of London and 
the Duke of Norfolk continue to be next-door neighbors. Curiously 
enough, St. James’s is the only square where houses non-detached have 
in certain cases always been dignified by the style of ‘‘ House,”’ viz., 
London, Norfolk, Winchester and Cleveland Houses. Winchester House 
passed from the see with Bishop Wilberforce, and the Bishop of Ely is 
now the one prelate, save London, lucky enough to have an official town 
house; and a fine one it is, too, distinguished by a mitre, in Dover Street. 
This mansion, having been the personal gift to the see of a former 
prelate, escaped the claws of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Norfolk House, the birthplace of George III., shares with Cleveland 
House, at the corner of King Street, the distinction, now that North- 
umberland House has passed away, of being the oldest of the grand 
seigneur mansions of London. The proximity of the former to that of 
the Bishop has led to some funny mistakes. There is a legend of a 
worthy curate, who had drudged long years as /ocum ¢enens for a plural- 
ist rector, hastening at the latter's demise to humbly submit his claims 
to the Bishop. ‘‘Is his lordship at home?’ he asked at Norfolk House, 
and was shown into the presence of the good-natured Duke. He sub- 
mitted his plea. ‘John, who am 1?” quoth His Grace to the servant 
standing in the room. ‘‘The Duke of Norfolk, my lord.’’ But the 
Duke most kindly accompanied the poor curate next door, where access 
to the Bishop was immediately given to the Duke, who introduced the 
curate to the Bishop and expressed the hope that his lordship might see 
his way to comply with the curate’s aspirations. He got the living. 


ART. 


THE STRUGGLES OF AMERICAN POTTERY. 


fb Papers: nn revival and practical maturing of a scheme which has been 
on foot several years for the establishment in this city of a large 
pottery for the production of wares of a high grade of workmanship, 
serves to direct attention anew to an industry which is certainly among 
the most important of those in the success of which everybody is sup- 
posed to be interested, on economic as well as on artistic grounds. 

No other industry offers more opportunities for the application of taste 
and skill in the workman, and none therefore is more deserving of the 
support which the policy to which the Republic is committed aims to 
afford him. For it is plain enough thatif it is really the workman who 
is to be protected those industries are deserving of most consideration in 
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which the workman is of most consequence and the material in which 
he works is relatively of least account. The ceramic arts are easily 
ahead of all others in the degree in which this kind of interest aitaches 
tothem. Moreover, in the recent awakening of taste which can hardly 
fail to be regarded as one of the most conspicuous features of our times, 
the potter’s craft has enjoyed—in certain stages of this awakening, at 
least,—almost a monopoly of the new interest, and there is every indica- 
tion of a desire to promote its advancement on the part of those who 
love the arts and are in a position to assist their development. So far, 
however, we have hardly uncovered the causes which have hindered 
their growth. Necessary as a protective tariff is in this connection, its 
relative importance is often overestimated, and at any rate as far as 
duties are concerned there is very little to complain of in the present 
rates; but in that other form of protection which is more important still 
—the higher education of our workmen,—we are sadly deficient ; and 
until this is provided it is simply impossible for the finer industries, that 
of the potter among others, to succeed. 

All over the land, enthusiastic amateurs have grappled with the pot- 
tery question, and the mysteries of “ overglaze’’ and “‘ underglaze "’ have 
engrossed not only the energies that were once expended on wax flow- 
ers and worsted work, but even that out of which, when it is well directed, 
the most artistic kind of performance comes. Many a young artist 
whose work might have been a substantial addition to our industrial 
achievement, if he had been given an opportunity to learn the things which 
have to be learned before anything worth talking about in either art or 
industry is ever accomplished, has wasted time and money in fruitless 
experiments and bungling methods whose results hardly amount in the 
aggregate to a scratching of the surface of the matter in hand. There is 
something humiliating in the consciousness which must come to anyone 
who reflects a moment before the beautiful contents of any window on 
Chestnut Street where goods of this class are displayed,—the conscious- 
ness that in the present state of our industries nothing of all this can be 
produced at home, and that if Americans are to possess such sources of 
enjoyment at all they must depend upon foreigners for the supply. 

There is one remedy for this state of things, and there is only one; 
and this is to be found in the better scientific and artistic education of our 
workmen. There is nothing theoretical about the statement, nor anything 
that savors of novelty. It is simply the result of the experience of all 
the civilized nations of our times. We may disregard it, if we will; but 
we are not permitted to remain in ignorance concerning it. 

“‘ How is this?”’ said an English gentleman resident in America to a 
member of the well-known firm of Doulton Bros. during the Centennial 
Exhibition, whose beautiful displays of decorated ware attracted so much 
notice ; ‘‘when I left England, you were making drain-tiles.”” The 
reply was one which might have been made by thousands of British 
manufacturers. It was simply that the change which had come over 
their business had been brought about by the establishment in that quar- 
ter of London in which they were located of one of the Government art 
schools, and that the improvement noticed in the workmanship of their 
goods would have been simply out of the question without such aid. 
Not in the few great cities alone, but in every industrial centre in the 
land, the necessity is immediate and pressing for the establishment of 
good schools for artisans in which such science and such art as finda 
practical application among them shall be taught, and taught thoroughly. 
It is a work which cannot be left to individual employers ; for to be effi- 
cient such instruction must be general, concerning itself not so much 
with the practice of any particular craft as with the principles and 
methods on which many crafts depend. Besides, it must be made to 
reach a great many persons in whom no employer can be sufficiently in- 
terested to bear the expense of their education. 

Considered economically, the absence of such instruction, not only 
for the adult artisans, but for the children who are to take their places, 
can hardly be regarded as a less serious evil than illiteracy itself is from 
a somewhat different standpoint; and the problem which is thus pre- 
sented is one on whose solution the future of our higher industries most 
certainly depends. Take this pottery question as an example. As far 
as natural resources are concerned, we have everything to do with, 
whether we regard the clays and other minerals employed, or the natural 
cleverness and facility in resources of American workmen; but the re- 

uisite skill will never be developed until we have something very dif- 
erent in the way of education from anything to which we are accustomed 
now. A great many people suffer from the delusion that all that is 
necessary for the success of this kind of work is the acquirement of a 
few secrets about the composition of glazes and colors which are at 
present locked up in a few European and Asiatic breasts; but anyone 
who takes the least trouble to inform himself in the matter very soon 
finds out that there are glazes enough and colors enough at everybody's 
hand, if they only had skill enough to use them. If the new pottery 
which is to be established here can be brought into such relations with 
the art schools already existing as to give directness to their aims and 
assistance in demonstrating their utility to the large class who still 
demand such demonstration, we may hope to see it the centre of an in- 
fluence from which much may be hoped; but unless it reacts in this way 
upon our educational machinery it will not only cease to have more inter- 
est for the general public than any other venture of individual enterprise, 
but it will certainly fail as an attempt to establish an industry which can 
make any serious claim to being regarded as artistic. The mistake 
which has been made before now of employing foreign workmen, except 
as teachers, ought not to be repeated. Failures to transplant the arts in 





this way have been too numerous and too recent to make their repetition 
excusable. 

From workmen trained in European schools we have much to learn 
and we should welcome them for what they can teach us; but the art, 
trade or industry that shall succeed or that shall deserve to succeed among 
us must correspond to American wants, and must in accordance with the 
very nature of things be produced according to American methods by 
workmen trained in American schools. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 


NE of the most attractive productions of modern German art is the 
marble group by Steinhauser, representing Orestes and Pylades, 
which stands in front of the archducal palace in Carlesruhe. A repéica of 
this work in bronze has been ordered by the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion. The work was originally intended for a fountain, and it will be 
erected in this form after the original designs of Steinhauser, though these 
designs have never been carried out at Carlesruhe, so that in our park it 
will have a certain original value. In this form the group will stand on 
a granite base, with water-basins projecting from the four principal faces. 
The bronze casting will be made by Messrs. Bureau Brothers, and the 
entire cost of the fountain in place will be about fifty-five hundred dollars. 


Messrs. Bureau Brothers are at present engaged in casting Rogers’s 
equestrian statue of General Reynolds. The sculptor has finished his 
models and all the casts have been received by the founders, so that their 
work is rapidly being forwarded. As seen in the clay, the statue did not 
produce a very satisfactory impression and was subject to much unfavor- 
able criticism. 


Mr. Thomas Donaldson was one of the guests at the recent Sketch 
Club reception. Although called upon to speak several times during the 
evening, he had the good taste and tact not to mention tariff matter$, 
but confined his utterances to appropriate social topics. He has since 
issued a circular letter addressed to artists throughout the country, solic- 
iting their support for his endeavors to retain the thirty per cent. duty on 
all imported works of art. There will no doubt be special efforts made 
to repeal this impost beside Mr. Perry Belmont’s sweeping measure abol- 
ishing all duties on works of an artistic character, and Mr. Donaldson 
proposes to rally the painters to its defence. 

Mr. James P. Kelley exhibited a charming cabinet gezre at the Sketch 
Club reception, representing an armorer seated at a heavy old drapery- 
covered table, polishing a helmet. There is no pretence of originality of 
design or treatment; but the work is original nevertheless as a careful 
and conscientious study of the figure. The head is portrayed with free 
command of resources rarely noted, even in the treatment of ambitious 
subjects. The drawing is firm, clear and accurate, without being in the 
least labored; the modelling strong and well accentuated; the color full 
enough to be almost florid, while yet subdued to the modesty of nature; 
and above all in giving expression to the face the artist has happily suc- 
ceeded in presenting a live man, a real person, with decided character 
and recognized individuality. The accessories are tastefully arranged, 
making a very agreeable color composition, and the varied textures and 
surfaces are rendered with admirable skill. These details are worth 
mentioning for the reason that the artist who can paint a head like this 
armorer’s can paint anything he sets his hand to, and the few men who 
are capable of such work are to apt to rest satisfied with this knowledge, 
regarding accessories as beneath their notice. 


The annual reception of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, given at 
the Academy of the Fine Arts on Monday evening, the 7th inst., was 
one of the most enjoyable social events of the present season. The col- 
lection of pictures and other works brought together to grace the occa- 
sion was creditably large, and of such varied interest as to occupy the at- 
tention of the throng of guests filling the galleries during the entire 
evening. Among the contributors were Messrs. James B. Sword, Prosper 
L. Senat, N. H. Trotter, F. DeB. Richards, George Wright, George C. 
Lambdin, F. F. DeCrano, Charles H. Spooner, Colin C. Cooper, John 
J. Boyle, Thomas Hovenden, Frederick James, James P. Kelley, Paul 
Weber, Carl Weber, and C. H. Shearer. 


The hanging committee for the fifth annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Artists is at work this week, passing upon the large 
number of contributions sent in and making preliminary arrangements 
for the catalogue. Nearly all the known artists of Philadelphia and 
vicinity have responded to the Society's circular, beside an unusually 
large number from New York, Boston, and elsewhere. Among the out- 
of-town names are those of J. Carroll Beckwith, DeForest Bolmer, A. T. 
Bricher, J. B. Bristol, J. G. Brown, W. Gedney Bruce, J. Wells Champ- 
ney, W. M. Chase, R. Bruce Crane, M. F. H. DeHaas, J. J. Enneking, 
A. B. Harrison, James M. Hart, E. L. Henry, Albert Insley, H. Bolton 
Jones, William H. Lippincott, W. S. Macy, Charles H. Miller, Leon Mo- 
ran, Frank Moss, J. Francis Murphy, J. C. Nicoll, Arthur Parton, F. K. 
M. Rehn, Walter Satterlee, R. W. Van Boskerck, Kruseman Van Elten, 
and A. H. Wyant. 


A portrait of Queen Victoria, copied from a picture by Herr von 
Angeli,—a standing figure dressed in black, with a lace veil, and both 
hands joined, holding a handkerchief,—has been executed by an ama-. 
teur under the Queen’s immediate supervision and will be placed in the 
National Portrait-Gallery. One of the special rules laid down by the 
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trustees at the foundation of the Gallery is that no portrait of anyone 
living, excepting of the sovereign, or his or her consort, shall be ad- 
mitted. The full-length portrait of Prince Albert was not added to the Gai- 
lery until after his decease, when by Her Majesty's command a replica 
was made of the last picture he ever sat for, by Winterhalter, for pre- 
sentation. The rule has now received a practical illustration. 


A monument to the late Henry Giles, authorand lecturer, is talked of in 
Boston. A genuine Rembrandt has arrived in Paris which is said by 
good judges to be superior to the one in the Louvre that is valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars ————The Duchess of Galliera has given Mon- 
taverde’s statue of Jenner to the hospital she is erecting at Genoa. 

The statue of Count John of Nassau was unvailed recently at Utrecht 
with much ceremony, the King and Queen of Holland being present. 


David Neal, of Munich, is coming to this country shortly to paint por- 
traits of the Hurlburt family of Cleveland, a member of which has pur- 
chased his recent important work, ‘‘Cromwell Visiting Milton.’-———-The 
French Government is having metal casts taken of the Middle-Age 
statues which ornament the cathedral at Basle. Paul Baudry has 
presented the Evole des Beaux Arts with six copies after Raphael which 
he made in the British Museum. 


The Boston Art Club has appropriated the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars to be used at the next general exhibition of oil paintings for the pur- 
chase of one or more of the most meritorious pictures that may be shown. 
The large portrait of Gambetta now on exhibition at the Minne- 
apolis Art-Loan Exhibition, painted by Miss Joy, is said to be the only 
portrait of the statesman in this country, if not in the world. Gambetta 
had an aversion to likenesses and could never be made to sit. He was 
prevailed upon, however, to allow a sculptor to make a model of him; 
and it was from this that Miss Joy in part produced her portrait. 














SCIENCE. 
A STUDY OF THE PRESENT CHINESE EMPIRE* 


OOKS OF TRAVEL or description, guides voyageurs, and the like, 
when their statements of fact are in any way reliable, are at all 
times valuable and acceptable, and the more especially when they treat 
of regions but imperfectly explored or otherwise travelled over. The de- 
sire to know of that which is beyond is innate in men of all shades and 
nationalities, and where travelling itself is out of the question (and, it 
might be stated, it is generally so,) the pabulum for the realization of this 
knowledge can only be afforded through the intermedium of books. 
Hence it is that works of this nature are constantly in demand, and pari 
pass@ that authors are never wanting to supply thisdemand. The sudden 
bringing into public prominence of a country or region generally quite or 
almost forgotten, is certain to bring with it almost equally suddenly one 
or more complete accounts, ‘compiled from the most recent sources” 
(even if these sources are a few generations old), of that region ; com- 
piled, moreover, alike by authors who doand whodo notknow. Hence it 
is also that this extensive and what in many respects constitutes the most 
important branch of literature is overburdened with an unusually large 
number of mediocre not to say worthless productions, whose baneful in- 
fluence largely antagonizes the good that is to be derived from the mueh 
rarer really meritorious works that can from time to time be appreciated 
by the ordinary or non-scientific reader. 

The two elaborate volumes before us come well @ propos to the recent 
rising into prominence of the Chinese Empire; for if there is any one 
densely-populated extensive region on the surface of the earth which 
cannot lay claim to being well stocked with its guide-books, in which- 
ever way these may be considered, it is this region of nearly five millions 
of square miles, occupying the east-central portion of the continent of 
Asia. In this case, moreover, the work is from the pen of one who at 
least ought to know ; for, as the author himself informs us, no less than 
forty-three years of his life were passed in China, and these at a period 
‘“‘coeval with the changes which gradually culminated in the opening of 
the country. Among the most important of these may be mentioned the 
cessation of the East India Company in 1834, the war with England in 1841- 
2, the removal of the monopoly of the 4og merchants, the opening of five 
ports to trade, the untoward attack on the city of Canton which 
grew out of the /orcha ‘ Arrow,’ the operations in the vicinity of Pekin, the 
establishment of foreign legations in that city, and finally in 1873 the 
peaceful settlement of the £ofow, which rendered possible the approach 
of foreign Ministers to the Emperor's presence.”” Despite the qualifica- 
tions premised by the author, it must be confessed that the work lacks 
considerably of the elements which go to make up a“ standard.”” Evi- 
dences of haste in its preparation and revision are painfully manifest 
throughout its numerous pages,—a circumstance the more to be regretted, 
seeing that this is the only general treatise of the kind in the English 
language which is of much account at the present date. Much that is 
old and irrelevant is intercalated with a great deal that is good and ser- 
viceable ; and similarly the opinions and statements of travellers now 
nearly forgotten, or at any rate more or less antiquated, are given almost 
equal prominence with those emanating from authors of the far more 
authentic present period. This is doubtless due in great part to the 





*“The Middle Slogien : A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts and History of the Chinese Empire and Its Inhabitants.”” By S. Wells Williams, 
LL. D , Professor of the Chinese es at Yale College; Author of Tonic and Syllabic Dic- 
tionaries of the Chinese Language. ew York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883. 





difficulties arising from the recasting of an original work into a second edi- 
tion, the first in this instance having been issued no less than thirty-five 
years ago. 

The plan of the edition before us is essentially the same as that of 
the first one, although with the erasure of ‘‘ every doubtful or superfluous 
sentence"’ and the addition of new material the bulk of the original has 
been increased by one-third. Vol. I. treats of the general divisions and 
features of the Empire, with the geographical descriptions of the various 
provinces (Manchuria, Mongolia, Ili and Thibet here included); popula- 
tion and statistics ; natural history ; laws and government; education, 
language and literature ; architecture ; dress and social life. Vol. II., of 
the industrial arts and science among the Chinese ; commerce, religion 
and history, the last embracing a succinct recital of the events accom- 
panying and following the period of the Tai-ping rebellion, of which 


‘‘no connected or satisfactory 1: ative,” according to the author, would 
thus far appear to have bee») prupared. Inthe brief space at our com- 


mand, it is impossible to do .stice to the numerous topics here presented, 
or to givea fair exposition of the life-long researches which have stamped 
Mr. Williams as the first authority in this country on the subject of which 
he treats. We must therefore content ourselves with the shadier side of 
criticism, and merely point to such defects and deficiencies as, it is hoped, 
may be rectified in a subsequent edition. 

Casual observation shows that Mr. Williams has never made geography 
a strict study, and what is still worse that he has not even thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the geography of the land of his labors. The 
descriptions of the various provinces, as well as of the more general one 
of the Empire itself, are in many respects meagre and unsatisfactory, and 
lack the coherent methods which we are expected to find in the more 
standard treatises of the day. Neither are they as free from mis-state- 
ments and blunders (typographical and otherwise,) as one might have 
wished them to be; indeed, they are very far from being such. Chinese 
geography, it must be admitted, is still in a decidedly nascent condition, 
but yet is sufficiently well advanced to permit of a reasonably accurate 
statement of facts regarding it. On page 7 we are informed that the Brit- 
ish Empire has an area “not far from 7,647,000 square miles ;”’ and yet a 
few lines above it the statement occurs that the Chinese Empire, with an 
area of less than five million square miles, is next to Russia ‘the largest 
empire which has existed on the earth.’’ No less incorrect is the state- 
ment on the same page that Russia, with an area of 8,369,144 square 
miles, covers only ‘‘one-seventh of the land on the globe,”’ since with the 
area here claimed for it, it covers just about one-sixth. On page g, in de- 
fining the northern boundaries of the Empire, Professor Williams states 
that near the head-waters of the Selenga River the Altai range “ separates 
into two nearly parallel systems running east and west,” the southern of 
which, designated the Tang-nu, “joins the Tien-shan, or Celestial Moun- 
tains, in the province of Cobdo.” In what (inconceivable,) manner, it 
may be asked, does this disposition obtain on the map appended to Vol. 
II.? And yet we are informed in the preface that this map, the work of 
the cartographer, Jacob Wells, is ‘‘in all respects as accurate a map of 
Central Asia as is at this day possible.”’ 

Similar striking discrepancies between the text and the chart are not un- 
common. On page Io, the Belur-tag Mountains are made to commence 
at the fiftieth parallel of north latitude, instead of the fortieth. .On the 
same page, it is contended that the Belur-tag and Kwanlun (the Bolor 
Tagh and Kuenlun of most English geographers,) issue from the north 
and east faces respectively of a mountain knot known as the Pushtikur, 
lying ‘‘ between latitudes 36° and 37° N., and longitudes 70° and 74° E.” 
Reference to the map shows the existence of /wo distinct Pushtikhur knots, 
from one of which, lying between the seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth 
parallels of longitude, emerges the Belur-tag, and from the other, be- 
tween the seventy-seventh and eightieth parallels, the Kwanlun. Still 
on the same page the Tien-shan or Celestial Mountains are described as 
extending between the seventy-sixth and ninetieth parallels of longitude, 
and coursing generally along the 22° of north latitude ;’’ whereas, as 
more correctly indicated on the map, they are confined between the par- 
allels of 40° and 43° 30’, following for about one-half their length the 
latter line. The source of the Hwang-ho (Hoang Ho,) or Yellow River, in 
Lake Dzaring, which on page 18 is minutely placed on the parallel of 
354° latitude, appears on the map in 34° 30’, where also its course widely 
deviates from that indicated in the text. Lake Bostang-noris on page 24 
referred, according to Chinese authority, to a locality ‘some thirty 
miles’ north of Lob-nor; whereas according to the map it is located 
fully one hundred and seventy-five miles northwest of this last-men- 
tioned lake. The statement (page 25,) that the Tengkiri-nor (Tengri 
Nor,) is ‘‘the largest sheet of water within the frontiers of the Empire,”’ 
receives no confirmation from fact. 


Professor Williams is scarcely more happy in the treatment of the 
scientific details of his subject than with the geography. That which 
appears under the section devoted to geology is at best but a very poor 
apology for that science, and pretty thoroughly indicates the author's 
entire unfamiliarity with this branch of study. Thus, for example, on 
page 298 the /oess (at least, as represented in Europe,) is defined as a 
tertiary deposit instead of a quaternary. The reader who has consulted 
Vol. IV. of Richthofen’s magnificent work on China, detailing a rich 
Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous fauna, will be rather 
surprised and perplexed to find the statement on page 312 that ‘China 
thus far has furnished very few petrifactions in any strata;’’ and further 
on that ‘‘scientists have hitherto described a score or more species of 
Devonian shells, and recognized fragments of the hyena, tapir, rhinoceros 
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and stegedon among some other doubtful vertebrate in the ‘dragon's 
bones,’ sold in medicine shops; but further examination will doubtless 
increase the list." The zodlogical references are if anything less satis- 
factory than the geological, and exhibit a complete disregard for system. 
On page 314, the Quadrumana are spoken of alternately as an order, 
tribe and family ; and on page 336 with reference to this order of mam- 
malia the spider monkeys are stated to be wanting. What naturalist, it 
might be asked, ever heard of spider monkeys in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere? It is a little late in the day to have the whale described as a fish; 
yet this designation several times occurs on page 329. On page 335, 
speaking of the avifauna, we are mainly informed that “none of the 
humming-birds or birds of paradise occur,”’ as though some special 
reason ought to have existed for their occurrence there. Humming-birds 
in the Old World! On page 350, shellfish and mollusks, although refer- 
ring to the same class of animals, are used as non-interchangeable terms; 
and on the following page centipedes and scorpions are grouped in the 
same order. Numerous mis-statements more or less similar to the pre- 
ceding might be pointed out, but to no special purpose. 

Scientific terms are frequently misprinted, and not rarely their con- 
struction is grammatically false. Thus on page 15 we have Nasa/is /aiva- 
lus for N. darvatus ; on page 326, Lutia swinhost for Lutra swinhoet ; 
on page 328, alborufous for alborufus ; and on page 333 Cucutus for Cu- 
culus. We also find use of the incorrect vertebrate, Coleoftere, and 
Lepidoptere. Mr. Williams is also not always happy in the grammatical 
construction of his sentences (and rather strikingly so for a Yale profes- 
sor); but want of space prevents special reference to the literary defi- 
ciencies. As a specimen of an omnium gatherum construction, the fol- 
lowing sentence on page 328 may be quoted: ‘‘Some of them [rats and 
mice, ] are partially arboreal, others have remarkably long tails, and all 
but three are peculiar to the country.”’ 

Despite its defects, which are many, the work will repay careful pe- 
rusal. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 








REVIEWS. 
M. JANET’S “ THEORY OF MORALS.’* 


fees TRANSLATION of M. Janet's larger treatise on morals is by 

Miss Mary Chapman, under the supervision of President Noah Porter 
of Yale College. Thetranslator has done her work well, and the volume 
seems to present with pleasing accuracy the true thought of the author. 
Where a difference in the meaning or use of words in the two languages 
has made it necessary, she has retained the word in the original tongue, 
as, for example, the word ‘‘ drozt”’ in the chapter on ‘“‘ Right and Duty,” 
thereby adding very much to the clearness of the idea gained by the 
reader. 

M. Janet has followed the division of moral ideas of which Schleier- 
macher was an eminent advocate into the idea of good, the idea of duty, 
and the idea of virtue, furnishing respectively objective moral science, 
formal moral science, and subjective moral science. In other words, he 
finds the notion of an end or aim (the good,) absolutely necessary as a 
basis of morals,—a ground for the law of duty, and without which the 
law would be aimless and unreasoning. 

By no means the least interesting part of his book is the chapter in 
which he criticises the position taken by Kant, in which that philosopher 
makes the moral law determine the end, and not the end the law, sup- 
posing that he thereby frees himself from all danger of allowing interest 
or pleasure an influence in moral determination. The true error in 
Kant’s position, however,—the overlooking the fact that a law is a pro- 
duct of abstraction, and can have no existence prior to the objects or 
ends to which it applies,—is not touched upon by M. Janet. In his criti- 
cism of the utilitarian positions, moreover, he is not in all cases perfectly 
just, and sometimes combats a theory which his opponent would not 
have acknowledged. 

The nd of human action M. Janet assumes to be perfection, the 
development of one’s whole nature and capacities; and as criteria of 
perfection he puts forward the two notions of varied activity and harmony 
of parts, criteria which we think do not invariably characterize those 
passions or afiections which he afterwards defines as elevated and noble, 
to the exclusion of those which he regards as base. In his later discus- 
sions, he seems rather to use the common “ uncritical conscience” in 
passing judgment, than to apply his own tests. But the point in his 
theory to which we may perhaps object most earnestly is the nature of 
this end or aim of action, the good. No efforts on the part of the author 
can save his theory from the imputation of being egoistic; and in his 
endeavors to overcome this grave objection he is forced into the un- 
warranted realistic conception of a ‘‘ substantial unity’ of the race, of 
“humanity "’ as an indivisible somewhat distinct from human beings, 
through which conception he arrives at the conclusion that each man in 
helping his fellow is helping himself. 

In his treatment of the idea of duty, M. Janet is clear and satis- 
factory; and though we disagree with special analyses—e. g., with his 
explanation of the distinction between definite and indefinite duties,— 
yet we consider his discussion on the whole as clear, just, and in many 
respects highly philosophic. The Gallic lucidity of style and the numer- 
ous illustrations and examples used help to make the volume a read- 
able one. 

* “The Theory of Morals.”” By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Author of ‘“ Final 
Causes,”’ Etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





FRaNcISs Bacon, LORD VERULAM: A CRITICAL REVIEW OF His LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, WITH SELECTIONS FROM H1s WRITINGS. Adapted 
for Colleges and High Schools. By B.G. Lovejoy, A.M., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 

An ethical purpose seems to be present in this study of the life of Ba- 
con. The writer holds a brief and the whole book is an indictment 
against the once Lord Chancellor of England. It is an attempt to hold 
up to judgment before the young people of this land—for the book aims 
to be a text-book in colleges,—the man who has been spoken of as 
‘‘greatest, wisest, meanest, of mankind.’ It has another motive as set 
forth in the preface: ‘‘ Impressed with the idea that there is room for a 
sketch of this great type of official bribe-takers, the writer has exhibited 
this extraordinary man climbing to the wool-sack and descending to the 
prison-cell, through the channels of unsatisfied ambition and greed for 
wealth, while giving to the world principles of philosophy and morality 
which conferred immortality alike upon his fame and his infamy.” 

A rapid sketch is given of the childhood of Bacon, and the conditions 
which affected his early manhood, the serious loss to his political hopes 
in the death of his father, the many and resultless appeals to his great- 
uncle, Lord Burleigh, for advancement. We are told of his pitiful at- 
tempts to play the courtier to Queen Elizabeth, and of the small tyrannies 
and insults visited upon him by that great lady. He was far on in mid- 
dle life when James I. came to the throne, and even then years passed 
before Bacon obtained any post of influence. His letters to his cousin, 
Robert Cecil, afterwards Lord Salisbury, and to the rising favorite, 
Villiers, Marquis of Buckingham, are servile beyond expression. The 
fulsome flattery, the disingenuous statement, the willingness to say any- 
thing and do anything to gain a coveted end, present a character neither 
honorable nor to be honored. At last the desire of his life was gratified, 
and he was Lord Chancellor of England. Then came his downfall, his 
imprisonment, banishment from Court, and, after a few years in poverty 
and loneliness, his death. 

His was a life of hope deferred, of brief enjoyment, and of hopeless 
disgrace. Yetside by side with this life of mean office-seeking, of treach- 
ery to such a friend as the Earl of Essex, of willingness to gratify king or 
favorite by any base deed, there was another life of wonderful intellectual 
vigor. Mr. Lovejoy notes this in a well-expressed sentence: ‘‘ He wasa 
little cosmos of contradictions. His heart was enslaved by philosophy, 
yet the tool of an office-seeking ambition. He sighed for a contem- 
plative life, while aspiring to a prominent place among his busiest con- 
temporaries."” Whether it is wise or desirable thus to hold up one who 
in spite of his demerits must rank as among the greatest of English 
thinkers and writers, to the scorn and condemnation of other generations, 
need not be now discussed. It remains to his lasting honor that he 
pointed out the true’ method of study in the field of practical science. 

One-third of the book has been devoted to a selection from his essays, 
and a study of these will be valuable in any course of English literature 
in our high schools and colleges. Perhaps it might better have served 
its purpose as a text-book, if this portion of the volume had been more 
extended and the sketch of Bacon’s life had covered less space. 
CHARACTERISTICS: SKETCHES AND Essays. By A. P. Russell. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Russell has appeared before the public in a previous book called 
‘Library Notes,” and there is no reason why the present volume should 
not be published as the second of a series of which undoubtedly there is 
more to come. The book contains nine biographical monographs on 
Coleridge, Siddons, Dr. Johnson, Macaulay, Lamb, Burns, Woolman, 
John Randolph and John Brown, and on the actor Foote. Then follow 
three chapters which might be taken for essays, on ‘‘ Habit,” ‘‘ The Habit 
of Detraction,” and ‘‘ The Art of Living,’ were it not that on reading 
them it is evident that they are compilations of anecdote and pithy say- 
ings, arranged under captions selected upon no very obvious principle. 
This chain of stories might be broken into smaller links on avarice, envy, 
idiosyncrasies, etc., and the appropriateness of the arrangement would 
be quit? as apparent, if not more evident. These anecdotes and epi- 
grams are culled from a wide range of reading, are told without affecta- 
tion or “fine writing,” have the piquancy always attaching to personal 
character, and are not made to serve a didactic purpose. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that these compilations are weighted with titles which are too 
suggestive of mild sermonizing; for they are agreeable reading as bits of 
literary and biographical curiosities. 

The first nine chapters of the book are constructed upon the same 
plan as the last three, only the anecdotes are distributed with reference to 
the historical characters whose names are at the head of the sections. 
Yet Mr. Russell does not hesitate to save a good story by inserting it 
anywhere in his text, and the same anecdotes are repeated here and 
there on different pages, as Mrs. Siddons’s visit to Dr. Johnson, and 
others. 

Those who have read the memoirs or biographies of Johnson, Macaulay, 
Burns and Randolph, by Boswell, Trevelyan, Carlyle and Adams, will 
recognize the source whence many of these anecdotes are taken; and 
one acquainted with Taine’s “ English Literature "’ will perceive the in- 
fluence of his industry and spirit. The chapter on Coleridge is somewhat 
monotonous, as the testimony of DeQuincey, Hazlitt, Wilson, and a dozen 
more, to the poet’s dreamy fecundity and eloquence is relieved only by 
Carlyle’s rather uncomplimentary opinion. John Randolph is the foil of, 
John Brown, and that strange, headstrong man is set before us in glow- 
ing eulogy. The sober judgment of the world has recognized Brown's 
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heroic nature, and his deeds of reprisal in the Kansas border struggle 
may be admitted without compromising the credit of his bravery and self- 
devotion. 

An interesting chapter is that on “ The Christianity of John Wool- 
‘-man,"’ a New Jersey tailor of the last century, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. How in that early time Woolman quietly promoted an 
anti-slavery spirit, and influenced Channing, and Clarkson, and Parker, 
and through Grellet and Allen the Czar of Russia, is succinctly told. 
The fine fibre of a man who loved humility and a clear inner light of 
righteousness is told often in Woolman’s own quaint language and with 
profitable simplicity and warmth. 

“ Characteristics’’ is an enterprising compilation which will put those 
who have no time for bulkier books in possession of much of their con- 
tents and design. It is the work of an editor who wishes a busy public 
to share the entertainment which reading has afforded him. D. O. K. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

HE little monograph entitled ‘‘ Where Did Life Begin?’ (By G. Hilton 
Scribner. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons,) advocates the opin- 
ion that the vegetable and animal life of the earth first manifested itself 
at the poles, and chiefly, it would seem, at the North Pole. The book isa 
thoughtful one and the main proposition of the author is well sustained. 
Mr. Scribner makes no claim to be ranked as a scientific specialist, but 
he writes quite as intelligibly and cogently as the average specialist does. 
The opinion that life took its origin at the poles is not anew one. Re- 
cent scientific literature abounds with hints at this view; but nowhere 
have we seen it sustained by so many valid reasons, nor, indeed, so defi- 

nitely expressed, as in this work. 


We have here (“‘ Round About Rio.’’ By Frank D. Y. Carpenter. Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.,) truly but ‘‘a ha’porth of bread to a most 
intolerable amount of sack."" We are taken ‘‘Round About Rio” in 
the company of an estimable but tiresome family, who are given the 
name of Sth, and their still more tiresome because facetious young 
friend, J/r. Robinson ; and we have to swallow our information about the 
place and its inhabitants largely diluted with the sayings and doings of 
these most uninteresting people. Why on earth Mr. Carpenter could 
not have written what he had to say without all this flummery, it is hard 
to see. It is the more to be regretted as he is evidently a close and 
accurate observer; and this, joined to the unusually favorable opportuni- 
ties for collecting information which his position as geographer to the 
Geological Survey of Brazil gave him, should have produced something 
more business-like and satisfactory than what he has given us. As it is, 
anyone who has the patience to wade through a considerable amount of 
the aforementioned stuff about the Swzths and Robinson will gather from 
the perusal of this book a great deal of interesting and reliable informa- 
tion about Rio de Janeiro and its neighborhood. Mr. Carpenter’s Portu- 
guese is invariably correct and he spells the names of places properly,— 
no small matter in writing of a country where such names as Jequitin- 
honha or Pindamonhangaba are nothing out of the way. 


A ‘Guide to Mexico” by Alfred R. Conkling, LL. B., Ph. B., has 
just been issued by D. Appleton & Co., New York. It includes a 
chapter on Guatemala and a complete English-Spanish vocabulary, and 
presents a map of the railway system of Mexico, together with a large 
number of good illustrations of scenes and scenery, buildings, etc. The 
contents are well arranged and cover an infinite variety of detail relating 
to Mexico,—her history, natural features, system of government, charac- 
teristics, methods and costs of travel, currency, custom-house system, etc., 
with several minute descriptions of routes of travel. Itimpresses us as an 
exceedingly serviceable book. 


“Gunnison, Colorado's Bonanza County ”’ (By John K. Hallowell, Geol- 
ogist. Denver: C. J. Kelly), is one of the liveliest little books which we 
have seen. Scientific details are happily mingled with remarkable per- 
sonal adventures. The writer is not a ‘‘tenderfoot”’ and his dialect is 
not strictly that of the schools, but his book is well worth reading for its 
geographical information, whether one has money to invest in silver 
mines or not. 


The January number of the Exg/ish Illustrated has rather less of the 
insular and a little more of the international character, Henry James 
contributes a critical review of Matthew Arnold’s works, and Professor 
Geikie treats of ‘Rivers and River Gorges,’’ in the New World as well 
as the Old. Other than these, there are three leading articles, liberally 
illustrated: ‘“‘ Dartmoor and the Walkham,”’ a description of wild Eng- 
lish scenery in Devon, by Frederick Pollock; ‘‘The Pianoforte and Its 
Precursors,” by A. J. Hipkins; and ‘‘The Emperor and His Marshal,” 
by Archibald Forbes. The last-named relates to Marshal Bazaine and 
is written in a somewhat friendly vein; but it strikes us as very slight 
material for a magazine article. Three other features must be noted,— 
a capital illustration of AZsop’s fable of the hares and frogs, by Alfred 
Caldecott; a frontispiece portrait of Matthew Arnold, engraved from a 
drawing by F. Sandys; and the numerous ornaments, initial letters, head 
and tail pieces, etc. These last are among the best things of their sort 
in any magazine. 


The Magazine of American History made its appearance for January 
earlier than usual, and with a newly-designed cover. The editor, Mrs. 
Lamb, contributes the opening article on ‘‘ The Van Rensselaer Manor,” 
which is liberally illustrated. Davis Brodhead goes over a somewhat 





beaten track in presenting anew the “ History of the Location of Our 
National Capital,’’ but we infer that the design of Mrs. Lamb is to ‘* popu- 
larize’’ the monthly, and make it acceptable not only to those who are 
acquainted with what has been already published but to those whose his- 
torical taste is freshly developing. As we have before remarked, the 
“ Private Intelligence Papers"’ of Sir Henry Clinton, of which the fourth 
chapter is given in this number, are of substantial value; and the sketch 
of ‘The Poll-Tax in Maryland” is a good piece of work. 


The last instalment of ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the Queens of Eng- 
land”’ (Adapted, abridged and continued from Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens of 
England.” By Rosalie Kaufman. Boston: Estes & Lauriat,) com- 
pletes the series of these biographies from A. D. 1666 down to the pres- 
ent time. The well-known qualities of Miss Strickland’s lively and 
graphic narratives have been well ip sabtery and supplemented by their 
present adapter, and the book will be found an excellent adjunct to other 
works more strictly historical. It is copiously illustrated and as attractive 
in appearance as in contents. 


Among other measures of public philanthropy, it might be well to 
institute a society for furnishing writers of historical novels with diction- 
aries of dates, so heartrending are the cases of utter destitution of these 
necessary manuals which frequently appear. For instance, here is ‘‘ The 
Black Sorceress: A Tale of the Peasants’ War’’ (Adapted from the 
French of Alfred de Brehat, by A. D. H. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co.). Not knowing the precise meaning of the elastic word, ‘‘ adapted,” 
it may be difficult to decide whether the case of destitution referred to is 
that of the foreign author or the home-produced translator; but the 
bitter need of one party or the other is evident. The time in which this 
“historical romance”’ is laid is that of the second outbreak of the 
Peasants’ War, A.D. 1524; the two chief personages introduced are the 
Emperor Maximilian and Ulrich von Hutten, whose portraits, copies from 
old prints, form an agreeable and striking contrast to the other “‘illustra- 
tions’ of the book. Now, Maximilian might or might not have been 
disposed to take the part allotted to him in the Peasants’ War; but at 
the date specified he was certainly incapacitated from taking any but a 
supernatural part in the affairs of ‘‘The Black Sorceress,’’ having de- 
ceased five years previously, leaving to his grandson, Charles V., the 
weight of the imperial crown during that stormy epoch. As to Ulrich 
von Hutten, he also was quite as thoroughly though more recently dead, 
and so far as recorded in his biography never meddled with the Buna- 
schuh, at any rate. Asto the minor historical characters introduced, it 
is not surprising to find the peasant leader, Florian Geyer, transformed 
into Count Florian of Geyersheim; the Count Helfenstein, who perished 
in running the gauntlet, surviving to marry the heroine and live happy 
ever after; and other minor aberrations from fact. The reader's sensi- 
bilities are quite blunted by the excess of chronological distress first ap- 
parent, and he becomes indifferent to all this destitution of facts. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Duke of Coburg has allowed Professor Lorenz to compile some 
reminiscences from his diaries, anecdotes and letters, which will give 
some of his impressions at the Courts of Berlin, Brussels and London. 
The manuscript belongs to Professor Lorenz, and will not be published 
during the Duke's lifetime. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announced 
for publication on the Ist of January a work on “ Military Italy,’’ dealing 
in detail with her recent military reforms, her army, her navy, her tactics, 
her railways and fortresses, and her various lines of defence against pos- 
sible invasion. In the view of the writer, the military movement in Italy 
threatens to become an active factor in the militant politics of the future. 


Messrs. Lockwood & Co. will soon publish “ Off-Hand Portraits,’’ by 
Stephen Fiske. Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare’’ have just been 
translated into Hindustani by Lala Kasha Khettry. The new edition 
of ‘‘Men of the Times,”’ revised to the end of 1883, will be published by 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons, London, this month. Rev. W. M. Ramsay 
is preparing for the press in England a work on the Gothic tongue, and its 
bearing on the philology of Latin and Greek. The work also deals with 
the question of the origin of the Runes. 


Mrs. Oliphant contributes to the January number of Blackwood “A 
Story of the Seen andthe Unseen,” a tale of the higher spiritualism. 
Mr. Swinburne has written four sonnets, under the title of ‘* Post Mor- 
tem,”’ for the Fortnightly. The whole of the edition of the Princess 
Alice’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” lately published in Germany, was sold in four days. 
The English edition, which her sister Helena (Princess Christian,) is en- 
gaged with Sir Theodore Martin's help in preparing, will be published in 
the spring. 

The Paris /igaro announces a “‘find”’ of letters by Beaumarchais ; 
but the account does not seem trustworthy, as the discovery is attributed 
to M. de Loménie, who died some time ago. Miss Gertrude George, 
sister of the well-known English architect and etcher, Mr. Ernest George, 
has in press a novel called ‘The Valley of Sorek.”’ The London 
publishing firm of Nimmo & Bain are preparing a uniform edition of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. Peele and Green will form the first five volumes 
of the series. 


The death is announced in London of Mr. John Wertheimer, one of 
the most painstaking and exact reproducers of Oriental texts. Mr. 
Wertheimer was eighty-five years old, and had been a printer for sixty- 
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four years.———The posthumous work of the late John Richard Green, 
“The Conquest of England,” has been brought out under the care of 
Mrs. Green, who writes for it a preface. She relates that when her 
husband learned he had only a few days to live he remarked: “I have 
work to do that I know is good.""————The second edition of Mr. Loftie’s 
“History of London”’ is already called for; it will contain some ad- 
ditional maps. The success of the work is admitted on all hands. 


Dr. Holmes is engaged on his life of Emerson for the ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters’’ series Mr. Thomas Whittaker, New York, will 
shortly publish an important collection of sermons by Rev. Dr. George 
F. Cushman, under the title, ‘‘ Doctrine and Duty; or, Notes on the 
Church.’’————New Zealand has two universities, both of which confer 
degrees.———Colonel John Hay “insists with a positiveness and em- 
phasis admitting no dispute,’’ that he did not write ‘‘The Bread- 
Winners.’’————The second volume, completing the work, of the Thur- 
low Weed autobiography, will be ready at Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
early in February. The historian, Hubert H. Bancroft, is in Mexico 
with several assistants, gathering material for his ‘‘ History of the Pacific 
States.’” He has been received in Mexico with marked consideration, 
and it is stated that the additions to his library from his journey will be 
not less than six thousand volumes and manuscripts, many of them rare 
and once lodged in churches and convents. 


Mrs. Oliphant has begun a new serial, called ‘‘ Madam,” in Long- 
man’s Magazine, the while various other works from her pen are either 
announced or in the press. It is not easy to keep the record of this 
writer’s tireless energy. St. Louis has a new illustrated monthly 
magazine, called Legion. “The Silverado Squatters,”” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, is nearly ready in the press of Roberts Brothers. 
“Wind Voices” is a collection of Philip Bourke Marston’s later poems 
and sonnets. Frederick Warne & Co.’s “ Bijou Gazetteer of the 
World”’ has just appeared. 

An anecdotal paper on Gustave Courbet, the eccentric French artist 
and Communist, will be contributed to the February Cen/ury by Titus 
Munson Coan. Among the illustrations will be a full-page copy of Cour- 
bet’s famous painting, ‘‘ The Musician,” which was conspicuous among 
the Courbet paintings at the recent Bartholdi loan exhibition in New 
York, and a picture of the scene in the Place Vendédme when Courbet 
and his men were pulling down the Vendéme column. Signor Salvini 
has written his ‘‘ Impressions of Shakespeare’s ‘ Lear’”’ for the same issue. 
The paper contains also many striking general observations on the dra- 
matic art. 

The discourse of Professor R. E. Thompson on Luther, at the cele- 
bration of the fourth centenary of his birth in Abington (Penna.,) Presby- 
terian Church, has been printed in a pamphlet with other proceedings on 
that occasion. In a prefatory note Professor Thompson says: ‘“ The 
author of this discourse has had in view for some years past the purpose 
to prepare a work on Luther's life with especial reference to his volumi- 
nous correspondence. The proposal of his revered colleague, the late 
Dr. Charles P. Krauth, to prepare an English life of Luther, led him to 
postpone his plan. Dr. Krauth’s death, with the work not only not com- 
pleted, but still in its initial stage, would have led him to resume his pur- 
pose, had not the failure of his own health compelled him to abstain from 
additional labor. . . . He still hopes to resume the labors on his life of 
Luther, which he began in Zhe Penn Monthly ten gears ago.” 


Bismarck has carried his point inthe matter of having the ‘‘ Manual” 
of the German Empire for 1883 printed in Gothic type. His example 
has been followed by the Ministers of War and the Navy in their reports and 
rank-lists. A poem of Tennyson’s was reprinted by the 7ad/ Mall 
Gazette from the Youth's Companion, the American paper in which it 
first appeared. But in so doing it infringed a copyright, the poem hav- 
ing been published in England and recognized at Stationers’ Hail before 
its publication in America. So the Pa// Ma// has gracefully apologized. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

APPLETON’s GUIDE TO Mexico. By Alfred R. Conkling, LL. B., Ph. B. 
Maps and Illustrations. Pp. 378. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
ter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES OF AMERICAN History. By Charlotte M. Yonge 
and H. Hastings Weld, D. D. Pp. 442. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

ANECDOTES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
D. Townsend. Pp 287. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

ENGLISH Lyrics. (“ Parchment” Series.) Pp. 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA-PAINTERS. By M. Louise McLaughlin. 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. Gustav Friedrich Oehler. Revised 
and Edited by George E. Day. Pp. 600. $3.00. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. 

BIBLICAL LIGHTS AND SIDE-LIGHTS: TEN THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, WITH 
TuHirtTy THOUSAND Cross-REFERENCES, TAKEN FROM THE BIBLE. By Rev. 
Charles E. Little. Pp. 630. $4.00. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

JouHN Foster: LiFEAND THOUGHTS. By W. W. Everts, D.D. Pp. 207. $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


With 
(Por- 


By Major-General E. 
(Porter & 


295. $1.25. D. Appleton & 


Pp. 96. $1. 





Poems. By Matthew Arnold. Two Volumes. Pp. 272-328. $1.75 each. Mac- 


millan & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
TENNYysON’s “IN MEMORIAM;” ITs PuRPOSE AND Its STRUCTURE: A STUDY. 
By John F, Genung. Pp. 200, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLow. By W.C. Gannett. ( Riverside Literature ” Series.) 
Pp. 46. $0.15. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. ) 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—The latest version of the recent accident to the Czar is as follows : 

The Czar was returning on the afternoon of December 17th to the Gatchena 
Palace from a shooting excursion, accompanied by a suite, when the party noticed 
on the road ahead six men, apparently peasants. ‘The Czar’s aide-de-camp ordered 
the men to clear out of the way. The men appeared to obey the order; but when 
the Czar’s sledge came on a level with them they suddenly wheeled around and 
fired at the Czar thrice. The horses drawing the imperial sledge became fright- 
ened and galloped some hundred paces, when the Czar was thrown out of the 
sledge. A bullet lodged in the Czar’s shoulder; it offers, however, no danger. 
- A despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company from Madrid says it is an- 
nounced that a commercial arrangement will shortly be concluded between Spain 
and the United States, by which Spain will agree to apply the so-called third-col- 
umn tariffs to imports from America into Cuba and Porto Rico, which is tanta- 
mount to the suppression of the flag and differential duties. Spain will also agree 
to abrogate the special duties on line fish imported into Cuba in foreign bottoms, 
and to suppress the consular and tonnage duties on vessels leaving the United 
States for Cuba and Porto Rico. The United States will abolish the ten per cent. 
ad valorem duties on imports from Cuba and Porto Rico under the Spanish flag. 
Complete equality of treatment will be established between Cuba and Porto Rico 
on the one hand and the United States on the other. The American custom-house 
officials will also furnish Spanish consuls with statistics regarding the quantity of 
sugar and tobacco imported from the Antilles. A later despatch from Madrid 
(January 5th,) says that this new commercjal convention has been signed. 
—— Mr. Bassett, Haytien consul at New York, has received information of the 
surrender of the city of Jacmel to the Government forces. ‘This virtually ends the 
rebellion in Hayti. The Egyptian Ministry tendered their resignations to 
the Khedive on the 7th inst. Riaz Pasha, the Minister of the Interior, declined 
the request of the Khedive to form a Cabinet, whereupon the Khedive entrusted 
its formation to Nuba Pasha and he accepted the task. The following is the 
text of the letter of resignation: “ The Queen’s Government has demanded the 
abandonment of the Soudan. We have no right to take that step, since the Sou- 
dan is in the possession of the Porte and intrusted to our charge. The Queen’s 
Government asserts that Egypt should follow its counsels without discussion. This 
declaration violates the organic rescript of August 28th, 1878, that the Khedive 
governs with and through his Ministers. We resign because we are prevented 
from governing in accordance with the Constitution.” ——— The bodies of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander DeLong and the other members of the “ Jeannette ” expedi- 
tion, who perished in North Siberia, were borne through Tomsk on the 4th inst., 
on their way to America. News received from Madagascar announces that a 
representative of the Madagascar Government, empowered to conclude a peace, 
had arrived at Tamatave, which was occupied by the French forces. The Mala- 
gassys agree to accept the ultimatum offered them by the French,—to cede France 
the northern part of the island from Cape St. André to Cape Bellone. The set- 
tlement of the guarantees is to be referred tothe Hova Government, but an agree 
ment thereupon is expected, as the Malagassys are desirous of getting rid of the 
French upon any terms short of establishing a protectorate over the island. 
The committee of cotton manufacturers in Manchester, England, have passed a 
resolution declaring that it is necessary for the interests of the trade to continue 
the struggle with the striking weavers, to insure the reduction of five per cent. in 
their wages.— Statistics show that the prohibition of the importation of pork 
into France from America seriously curtails the food supply of France, and as on 
such prohibition the imports from other countries fell off it is evident that there is 
no other source wherefrom the demand can be supplied. ———Henry George ar- 
rived in London on the 6th inst. He was received at the Euston depot by a com- 
mittee of the Land-Reform Union. Fifteen hundred persons awaited his arrival. 
On alighting Mr. George was greeted with cheers. Mr. George mounted a wag- 
onette and thanked his friends for their reception. He said: “I appreciate the 
compliment, because I recognize therein that the principles dear to me are dear 
to you. This is a premonition of a great revolution destined to sweep the world.” 
—A report that the Rothschilds have offered to purchase the French railways 
is untrue. The French Government proposes to sell the lines to a seventh com- 
pany, which is to be formed for the purpose of acquiring them, in order not to in- 
ordinately increase the power of the existing companies. It is believed, there- 
fore, that the issue of a new Government loan is imminent. 











Domestic.—The sth and 6th insts. (Saturday and Sunday,) were the coldest 
felt throughout the West and South for many years. Temperatures were reported 
of twenty-seven degrees below zero at Chicago, thirty-two below at Dubuque, forty- 
eight below at Jamestown, Dak., twenty below at Louisville, Ky., and twenty-three 
below at St. Louis. The effect of the cold in Chicago and other Western cities 
was to paralyze business. The cold wave extended to the Gulf, the temperature 
at Mobile on Saturday night being twenty above zero. Many orange trees were 
killed. At Charleston, 5. C., it was thirteen above zero, the coldest weather re- 
ported there in ore hundred and thirty-five years. At Petersburg, Va., on Satur- 
day night, it was five below. A meeting was held in San Francisco on the 
4th inst. to arrange for holding a world’s fair in that city in 1887. Governor 
Stoneman presided, and read letters from the Pacific Coast Congressmen promis- 
ing to support the scheme. It was resolved to provide a guarantee fund of one 
million dollars, and when this is obtained to petition Congress and the State Legis- 
lature for appropriations. The directors of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company met on the 4th inst. in New York and accepted Henry Villard’s resig- 
nation of the presidency. Mr. Villard made an assignment to William Endicott, 
Jr., of Boston, and Horace White, of New York._——Trunk-Line Commissioner 
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Fink on the 4th inst. issued an order authorizing a further reduction in the freight 

rates, in consequence of recent developments in regard to rate-cutting. The 

charges will be as follows: Chicago to New York, eighth class to the basis of 

twenty cents per one hundred pounds, seventh class to twenty-five cents, 

ninth class to thirty cents, and on hogs twenty-five cents, to remain in force 

only until proper arrangements can be made for the restoration and permanent 

maintenance of the established tariff. It is reported from Altoona, Pa., that 

the twenty-year lease of the Pullman Palace-Car Co. to the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Co. being about to expire soon, the latter are making arrangements to construct 

~ their own cars. The Boston Fish Bureau says that during last year the total 

catch of mackerel by the New England fleet was 223,685 barrels, a decrease of 

152,178 barrels as compared with 1882. The total catch of ground fish, in- 

cluding cod, haddock, hake, pollock and cusk, was 1,061,698 quintals, an increase 

of 162,794 quintals over 1882. —The Institute of the Immaculate Conception, 

at Belleville, Ill., conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame, was destroyed by fire 

on the night of the sth inst., and twenty-two of the pupils and five of the Sisters 

perished in the flames. It is believed the fire started from the furnace in the 

basement of the building. At Cleveland, O., on the 7th inst., in the suit of 

Sherman, Teagle & Co. to enjoin the Lake Shore Railroad from discriminating in 

rates in oil shipments, Judge Blondin granted an injunction. He held that “the 

defendant as a common carrier is bound to serve the whole public alike. Irregu- 

larity in rates tends to foster monopolies, and discourages the investment of small 

fortunes in industrial enterprises.” The defendant will appeal. It is alleged that 

the discrimination in rates was in favor of the Standard Oil Co. The Demo- 

cratic caucus of the Ohio Legislature met in Columbus on the 8th inst., and nomi- 

nated Henry B. Payne for United States Senator, to succeed Mr. Pendleton. 

4 A team to represent Philadelphia in a series of cricket matches with the amateur 
cricketers of Great Britain and Ireland has been selected. 




















DeaTHs.—Dr. Eduard Lasker, thé well-known German political leader and 
member of the Xetchstag, died in New York on the 5th inst. Colonel John 
I. Nevin, editor of the Pittsburgh Zeader, died in Seconkley, Pa., on the 5th ist., 
aged 46. Rev. Lawrence Welsh, formerly treasurer of the Irish-American 
Land League, died in Boston on the 3d inst., aged 43. Neilson Poe, ex- 
Chief Justice of the Orphans’ Court of Baltimore, and cousin of Edgar A. Poe, 
died in Baltimore on the 3d inst., aged 76. News has been received from 
India of the recent desth of Keshub Chunder Sen, the philanthropist and _pro- 
moter of the Brahmo Somaj sect. 
recent death in that city in her sixtieth year of Madame Marietta Gazzaniga, Mar- 
quise de Malespina, once a leading operatic artiste, and especially identified with the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music. 























DRIFT. 


—In November, the secretary of the British Ship-Masters’ Society visited the 
new light erected on Galley Head, on the coast of Cork, to report on it. It is re- 


group-flashing. A great beam is transmitted by annular lenses to the horizon 
every minute, and this beam as it passes the eye is broken up into a group, owing 


of thirty-two lenses, four tiers in height and eight in each tier, the whole forming 


are made in concentric rings, each circle being bevelled and ground according to 
produced by gas, there being four burners, containing sixty-eight jets each, of 


ing power of 5,012 candles. The flame produced is optically about thirteen feet 
high, and equal in strength to 1,090,000 candles.” It is the largest light yet 
erecied, produces a truly glorious illumination, and possesses an amount of surface 
for illumimating haze and fog which renders such a light of inestimable value to 
the mariner. The effect of the four burners acting through this great surface 
must be such that “ when heavy fog prevails it may be quite possible for a seaman 
to observe the action of the groups on the fog when he may be quite unable to 
distinguish the direct beam from the lighthouse. In fine weather only one burner 
is used, but in case of thick weather as the visibility diminishes the others are 
lighted as required. The method adopted for extinguishing and reigniting 
the gas for prcducing the flashes is exceedingly ingenious.” After explaining 
that there are five retorts, one only being required to produce the gas for con- 
sumption, that there are two gasometers for storage, and that the gas is extracted 
from cannel coal, Mr. Henderson points cut that in case of anything going wrong 


in less than half a minute. Mr. Henderson concludes: “In my opinion, gas 
illuminants are as yet in swaddling clothes, and, if in their babyhood they have 
done such great things as at Galley Head and are likely to do still more at Mew 
Island (where a remarkably powerful light is to be erected), what may we expec) 


the light. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, January Io. 

HiOUGH the price of wheat at the seaboard is too high to admit of a free 
export movement, and at New York shippers are reported practically out of 

the market, the pressure at Chicago in favor of higher figures has driven the 
quotations slightly upward within a day or two. The view seems to be taken 
there by at least half the speculative operators that by spring the surplus will be 
so far exhausted as to justify a higher price. The exports of merchandise at New 
York for the first week of the year make fair figures, reaching nearly six and a 
half millions, against seven and a quarter millions last year and six millions in the 
corresponding week of 1882. Money continues very abundant and has been flow- 
ing from the interior to the seaboard cities. The stock markets are in better 
tone, and as will appear from the comparative figures below quotations are gen- 
erally somewhat higher than a week ago, Mr. Villard’s resignation as president 





Intelligence from Milan, Italy, records the | 


the angle from the light. The lenses are of French manufacture. The light is | 





of the Northern Pacific road leaves a vacancy which has not yet been filled, though 
several names have been suggested. The coal market is in good tone and prices 
of coal shares and securities have generally improved. ‘The iron manufacture 
shows increased spirit since the first of the year, and many works that had been 
idle or under repair have been started up; on the whole, the outlook for this great 
industry is materially improved. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Jan. 9. Jan. 2. Jan.9. Jan. 2. 
Penna. R. R., : 5834 58 Northern Central, . s8bid 57 
Phila. and Reading, 29% 27 13-16 Buft., N. Y. and P., II II 
Lehigh Nav., . * 45% 443¢ bid North Penn. R. R., 68 bid 68 
Lehigh Valley, . 69 '4 71 United Cos. N. J., 195% 194 
North Pac., com., . 26% 25% Phila. and Erie, . 183 18 


North Pac., pref., . 554 52% New Jersey Cent., . 87% = 854 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 

Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

S. 4s, 1891, reg., II4& 114% S. curr. 6s, 1895, 128 
S. 44s, 1891, coup., 114% -1144% S. curr. 6s, 1896, 130 
S. 48, 1907, reg., 123% 123% S. curr. 6s, 1897, 132 
S. 48, 1907, coup., 123% 123% 3. curr. 6s, 1898, 134 
S. 38, reg., 100 ». curr. 6s, 1899, 135% 

The following were the closing quotations of principal stocks in the New York 
market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


seace 
LSLLLGS.: 
saca¢ 
LALLS 


Jan.9. Jan. 2. Jan. 9. Jan. 2. 
Central Pacific, . 69% 64 Northwestern, com. 117% 117% 
Canada Southern, 53 50% New York Central, 113% 112% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 245 24% Oregon and Trans., 31% 31% 
Delawareand Hud., 1053 105 Pacific Mail, . : 43% 41% 
Del., Lack. and W., 1163 116% St. Paul, : : 93% 93% 
Erie, . : . 27% 27% Texas Pacific, ‘ 19% 17% 
Lake Shore, . ; 96% 8695 % Union Pacific, : 77% 71% 
Louis and Nashville, 47% 44% Wabash, ‘ F 18% 18 
Michigan Central, . 91% 87% Wabash, preferred, 31% 30% 
Missouri Pacific, . 91% 983% Western Union, . 754 74% 


The New York banks intheir statement on the sth inst. showed a gain in sur- 
plus reserve of $1,463,000, so that they held $8,211,950 in excess of the legal re- 
quirement. Their specie amounted to $62,877,0co. The Philadelphia banks 
in their statement for the same date showed an increase in the item of loans of 
$487,467, in reserve of $807,053, in due from banks of $447,580, in due to banks 
of $9,580, in deposits of $2,166,117, and in circulation of $4,959. There wasa 
decrease in national bank notes of $36,810. ‘The Philadelphia banks had $5,502,- 


| 900 loaned in New York. 


puted the largest light in the world. Describing it he writes: “The light is | 


The export of specie at New York last week was $288,356, and the import 


$78,989. The imports of dry goods and general merchandise at that port for the 
| week ending on the 5th inst. were $8,061,980, against $8,200,964 for the corre- 


to the momentary extinction and reignition of the light. The apparatus consists | 


an octagon about thirteen feet high. The size of each lens is three feet, one and | 
a half inches high, and two feet, five and a quarter inches in breadth. The lenses | 


1,253 candle power, two hundred and seventy-two jets in all, being an illuminat- | 


when maturity is reached?’ Mr. J. R. Wigham, of Dublin, is the constructor of | 





sponding week of 1883. 

The Ledyer (Philadelphia,) of this date says: “The money market continues 
very easy, with large supplies of capital. Call loans are quoted at three and five 
per cent. and first-class commercial paper at five and six per cent. In New York 
commercial paper is reported in good demand, if endorsed, but single names do 
not meet with general favor. The quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, five and five and one-half per cent. ; four months’ acceptances, five 
and one-half and six per cent.; and good single names, having four to six months 
to run, six and one-half and seven and one-half per cent Yesterday, in New 
York, call money loaned at one and two per cent. all day.” 

The Coal 7rade Fournal of the gth inst. says that the severe weather since 
New Year has greatly stiffened the wholesale prices of coal, and adds: “In the 
course of a week or ten days, there may be even a harder feeling than at present; 
for the stocks are working off quite rapidly, and the effect on the market will then 
be more readily discernible. . . . The Reading Company issue a new price- 
list, dated the first of the year, continuing former rates, and they claim to be hold- 
ing to these figures. Our statements and reviews given elsewhere are of special 
interest and value, as also the facts in regard to waste in mining. In the several 
trade centres, there is a good demand reported for coal, and the season opens well 
for this industry. Bituminous coals do not open the year with any particular ac- 
tivity and the operators are merely holding on for that better time that they hope 


Mr. J t a ng | will come to their branch of the trade. The tonnages last year were larger than 
with the gas provision is made by which the usual Trinity oil lamp can be applied | 


heretofore, but they do not represent anything like a proportionate increase of 
profits, but rather the contrary. As the demand for steam coals increases, there 
may be an opportunity for an increased price; but there will need to be some 
regulating power in this branch of the trade, such as prevails in the anthracite 
and is now proposed by the iron-furnace owners.” 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. on the 8th inst. announced the issue of a new 
allotment of stock at par to the present stockholders, each of them to be entitled 
to one share for each five that they now hold. Payment is to be made in five in- 
stalments, the last in January, 1885. The new capital is to be used for the im- 
provement of the road, reimbursement for the redemption of bonds, etc. The 
present capital of the road is $27,603,150, and the addition will be about five and 
a half millions. 

The net funded debt of New York City, as given by the Comptroller in his 
report for the month of December, as represented in stocks and bonds, is $92,- 
540,025.88, a decrease of $3,595,922 70 as compared with Deceinber, 1882. 

The Barclay Coal Co. report their income from rent of railroad and royalty on 
coal for December at $9,260, and $109,227 for the year 1883, being $10,462 in 
excess of the previous year. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING 
the foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid 
of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which 
will cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences, 
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RAILROADS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





—— THE —— 
Between the North 


Shenandoah Valley Route sis" Sos 


and Southwest. 

New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect T'rans- 
por'ation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Exce!lence, Su- 
perior kqupment and Common Management, uniting New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic atrractions of eeduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

‘The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorisof East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., FTC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller's progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, ‘lickets 
ard arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be pr: fected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 

classes of Summer ‘Tourists. 

For Ticke's, ‘l ime-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Recer- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Ra'l- 
road or other leading Railway ‘licket Offices, North and Fast, 
oratthe Eastern Offices of this line:-104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASs.; 302 Broadway, SEW YORK; 88 Chestnut Srreet, 
PHILADELPHIA; 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, KALTIM: RE; Cumberland Vatly 
Railroad, HARKI- BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
SHORTEST 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
TO NEW YORK aco Quickesr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
NOVEMBER 18th, 1883. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN 
Tue Onry Link RuNNING 


) 7 
A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 
BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 

Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement 

New York, Trenton and the Fast, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 

.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-49, 6.45 P. M., 
12.00 midnight. 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newerk, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 5-40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.co midmght. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.co A. M., 
1.15, 3.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd's Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY ~ New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 
$12 00 midmght. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street (New York time), 
7-455 9 30, 11.15 A. M., 1.30, 4.c0, 4 30, 5-30, 7-00 P. M., t12.00 
midnight. 

SUND \Y—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

Alltrains stop at Columbia Ave: ue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all dey trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

¢Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.co A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

¢#Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

SUN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

J. E. WOUTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 





STREETS. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


sre P. WOOD & CO., 








STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults 


jJ. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’'y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comecys. Hon, Witiram A. PorTER 
Avucustus HEaTon, Fpwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danie. Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp 


Wm. SELLERS & Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


James M. Aertsrr 
Danter B. Cummins. 
Wicuram S. Grant 
Cnas. D. Reep. 


J. Lrvincston Errincer. 
R. P. McCuracu, 
James L. CLaGuorn. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs, SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street 
Depot for ail of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing 

The offices and show-rcoms of the above company are now open to the public for the in-p:ction and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other dcleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company excluce the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and w-ste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings. 

At the same time, the company is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook 
other inventions. 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwe'tings and buildings which report wil be 
is writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the gereral superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SFAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


r disregard the merits of 


©. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11 


Readings! Recitations ! 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDAR?i> LITERATURE 


® = Appears in handsome and ap) ropriate new cover and design. Back numbers always on hand 
all booksellers and new: dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents; 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHIL ADELPHTA, Pa. 


Dialogues! Tableaux! 


Send for catalogue. Sold by 
cloth, 60 cents 





USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENTS. | 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR | 
AMATEUR MECHANICS 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS. 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 





HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


OFFICE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ‘ST., 


Tool Chests 


















} 


Cabinets. PHILADELPHIA. 
reset SCROLL SAWS = —— : 

Beer Quay — | Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
TOOLS 

Sharpened ready Work Benches | _e , 
- iy eg a = complete. | ae CHEA PEST , A Every 


i 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WM. P. WALTER'S SONS, | 
1233 MARKET STREET. | 


Description. 


Quality Considered. 


FAIRBANKS’&°CO., 715,Chestnut St., Phila, 
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ART—DECORATIONS. 


ART—DECORATIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


(Formerly Janentzky & Co.,) 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ MATERIALS, 


Barboline Ware, 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 
Oil-Painting Outfits, 
Repoussé Materials, 
Tapestry Materials. 
Publishers of the 
“Etchers’ Folio.” 


1125 Chestnut St., 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 


MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES. 
The Best Goods Only. 


“R. & J. BECK, 





Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





H. TEUBNER, 


DEALER IN 
Oil Paintings, Engravings 


And Other Works of Art. 





RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own processs. 
Specimens of my wel, cop Soave at the Academy of 





Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DUHRING’S ART-POTTERY ROOMS. 


1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Wares, Lowest Prices. 
Services of Any Assortment Sold. 
Salesroom Spring Garden Art-Pottery Works. 
Decoration and Engraving to Order. 
CHARLES A. DUHRING, 1226 Arch Street. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARcH STREET, 
832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Ets. 


Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority ot his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. So Connapeananes solicited. 








“ Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 












PENCERTAN | 
TEEL PENS[ 


Are of the very best English make. 
°6 different styles sent for trial, post-paid, on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Tayior & Co., 


753 aND 755 Broapway, New York 


WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 
Siam P conta Printers, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Stationers, 

















DUTTON &SON 


IS LHESIO Uh ALLE 


HARD AY. 


PIANO - 
It leads among the best people. 


MODEST PRICES. EASY TERMS. 




















21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDED 1784. 

Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’ Pa Rendon 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in lish and 
German, free to all applicants. 





onde & Ch P h, 











oo erg 
THE BEST PLACE T0 BUY DRY GOODS 
big | ie 
"Maret, Eight? ase 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Darlington, 


Runk THE 


Finest Dry Goons, 
& Co. and also 
Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 





JohnWanamaker’s | 
meeeoaers 91 ORE 


mnenissent by A ao 
mentssent by mai aeeeaae freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
und of moncy if not satisfactory. 
loses, with details, mailed on application. 
) JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILapELPuia: 
We have the largest reta!l stock in the United States. 























Established 1839. 


EDWD.S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


—aANnn— 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Seal Dolmanss* Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Furs and Fur Trimmings 
ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 


* Mawson # 


THE VATICAN BUILDING. 











ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, 10 A. M., to insure in- 
sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure, 
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